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The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein: . . . Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift 
them up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall come in. 


—From the Twenty-fourth Psalm 
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The Prcatidenti Message 


When There Is Faith 


ACH returning spring brings to us an old but ever new message—a message of new life, of stirring hopes, 

of faith in a Force much greater than ourselves yet a Force that relates all of us to Itself. At this season, 

the Eastertide of Christianity, all our great religions point to a God of love and truth and justice, a Father of all 

mankind who has endowed His children with mighty gifts of the spirit if they will but have the faith to claim 
and use them. 

Today’s world is in truth a strange world. Scientific advance has brought us a way of life that would have 
seemed a veritable paradise to those who lived even one or two centuries ago. Labor has been lightened; life 
has been lengthened; education is available to more millions than ever before. Miracles have been wrought to 
make the many wonders of invention and science a part of everyday life. Still something is lacking. In our own 
country and in the world at large there seems to be a decrease in moral ideals and an increase in cynicism and 
skepticism. What has happened? Certainly we should have learned during the war that the truly good life is 
not made up of material things or of excitement. Surely we should have learned that love, courage, and under- 
standing are essential and that above all faith must be the guiding and motivating force: 





Faith in the teachings of God 

Faith that the lessons from the war can be applied to present-day situations 

Faith in our fellow men 

Faith in our own powers as children of God 

Faith that nations can learn to live in peace and use their scientific discoveries for good and not for evil 

Faith that our national problems may be solved if we will but put into practice the spirit of the Easter message 
Faith to be daring in our fight for the things we know are right and true 


Historians tell us that the world into which Jesus was born two thousand years ago was rich in culture, in 
fine buildings, in philosophy and systems of ethics, in military might. Yet with all these it was a dead world. 
And into it the message of Christianity came like a breath of new air. Men became revitalized; for the first time 
they felt themselves part of a vast, eternal community, fellow workers with God toward the greatest of all ends. 
To them any personal sacrifice, even that of life itself, was a privilege. 


— soul of youth today must be ignited by that same idealistic spark which is our glorious heritage but 
which too many of us have failed to cherish and to pass on from one generation to another. Have we for- 
gotten so soon that man’s devotion to a noble cause has given us the most significant pages in our history? 

When did any generation ever have a greater cause than that which challenges us now? Once again a 
choice is being offered to mankind. “Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse; A blessing, if ye 
obey the commandments of the Lord your God; . . . And a curse, if ye will not obey . . . but turn aside out 
of the way which I command you.” 

As President Truman told us not long ago, we have a choice between creating the greatest and finest age 
the world has known—if we will but live up to the teachings of our faith—and destroying all that makes life 
worth while, even to destroying life itself. 

The choice will be made not by an enlightened few but by millions of individuals as they respond to this 
challenge. Will we be a world of cynics and disbelievers or will we be so strong in our faith that we can remove 
the mountains of selfishness, greed, prejudice, hatred, and distrust which stand in the way of our highest hopes 
and aspirations? 


Easter brings us a message of conquest over the unconquerable—when there is faith. 


Ipounattns Ce. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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MAN can receive a hearty welcome in many 
places, but none can compare with his wel- 
come home, particularly after long absence 
in foreign countries or on the high seas. In spite 
of the warnings issued by various and sundry per- 
sons regarding what the family must do to wel- 
come back the serviceman, most families have 
probably found by now that there is no real prob- 
lem at all. In the great majority of homes there is 
no foundation for the fear that the returned hero 
will be different in some strange way or that he 
will find it hard to readjust to civilian life. 
It is true, of course, that the veteran returning 
from overseas has been out of touch with many 
things in our own country. For example, if he was 
engaged in educational work before the war— 
ike the writer—he has been unable to keep up 
with educational progress during the war years— 
though this may be just as well! Professional lit- 
erature was rare overseas. The only type found 
by the writer in Red Cross clubs had to do with 
topics in the field of medicine. Apparently no one 
thought it would be a good idea to supply serviee- 
men’s reading rooms with such educational period- 
icals as School and Society, School Life, or the 
National Parent-Teacher. 
Occasionally a letter from his wife, his mother, 
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or a colleague would bring comments on a recent 
article or book in this field. Sometimes the actual 
article, clipping, or text would be sent. If these 
pieces of literature happened to deal with educa- 
tional or parent-teacher activities, they were often 
concerned with educational programs designed to 
fit the veteran’s needs. Some gave supposedly 
helpful hints to wives or parents preparing to wel- 
come a maladjusted veteran (it seemed that the 
writers expected all veterans to be maladjusted). 
Others discussed Veterans Administration pro- 
grams developed to aid that same maladjusted ex- 
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serviceman. However, the materials discussed in 
this professional literature seemed so far away from 
the immediate problem of taking Hill 617 or pre- 
paring for the bombardment of a Wermacht hold- 
out or finding the nearest ration dump that the 
soldier was willing to leave the matter of his ad- 
justment to civilian life until a later date. 


The Myth of Maladjustment 


HIS is not to say that psychologists and psychia- 

trists who are authorities in their fields have 
sounded an unnecessary alarm. But their con- 
tributions bulk small compared with those of other 
writers without sufficient knowledge or _ back- 
ground to justify their dire prophecies. Many of 
these wartime writers were not in immediate con- 
tact with men serving in a zone of combat. They 
did not therefore undergo the experiences or make 
the firsthand observations that would enable them 
to predict with accuracy the problems of the re- 
turning veteran. 

On the other hand few, if any, interested serv- 
icemen had the time or opportunity to prepare 
manuscripts debunking all the maladjustment 
propaganda. Even when time was available, the 
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N a great many homes Father was ~one a 
long, long time. In most of them his re- 
turn is greeted with delight and the satis- 
faction of showing him a good job well 
done. But even in the happiest and most 





successful home there will be need for tact, 
thouchtfulness, and patience. In the eighth 


Family Builds the Future” the veteran’s re- 
turn is dealt with in a way that will greatly 
simplify the adjustment of all concerned. 
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prospect of sending an article through channels 
for clearance and approval made attempts at pro- 
fessional publishing far too discouraging. So 
about all they could do was read, digest, take pen- 
cil in hand, and write a letter saying, ““Have no 
fears, Mother dear. I am not going to be as bad 
as the would-be Freudians suggest.” 

It would be foolish to deny that many men who 
return home do have important adjustment prob- 
lems to face. The majority of these problems, how- 
ever, are not based on personality difficulties but 
on social and economic conditions. Getting a job is 
a problem, and so is finding a home. Trying to 
buy shirts and suits and shoes is still another. 

Then, too, if the veteran’s wife has been work- 
ing, there will be a gradual period of adjustment 
before she resigns her job and he begins his. Solv- 
ing these problems calls for intelligent thinking 
and planning and may involve some strain, but so 
does any change in a person’s social or economic 
life, whether he is a war veteran or a civilian who 
has never donned a uniform. 

Fortunately it would seem that most wives and 
parents did not take too seriously the warnings and 
advice of the misguided well-wishers. If they had, 
a host of chaotic family problems might have en- 
sued, particularly when added to the overemphasis 
on fraternization that some war correspondents 
thought it desirable to play up. 


Family Ties Unbroken 


ee is no reason to believe that overseas duty 
made the average serviceman grow away from 
his loved ones. The letter from home was all im- 
portant to the man in foreign service. It kept him 
in constant touch with his family. He followed 
their moments of happiness, comfort, and joy as 
well as their sorrows and trials. Most letters from 
home tended to be optimistic about the welfare of 
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the family, which was all to the good. Then along 
with the letters came snapshots and photographs, 
school and church programs in which the children 
had participated, and newspaper clippings of 
home and local doings. 

In general, he was well posted on the activities 
of his family and friends and looked forward to 
the time when he would be with them in body as 
well as in spirit. He certainly did not anticipate 
becoming a problem to the household, a strange 
being whom all other members of the family 
would look upon as needing rehabilitation. Al- 
ready more than half of our servicemen have been 
returned to civilian life, and from observation it 
appears that veterans have not been by any means 
the problem so many civilians have been warned 
about. 

It seems prosaic to say that the way to welcome 
Father home is the way his family thinks he would 
like to be welcomed. They are in a better position 
to know him than any agency or any individual 
working within the confines of academic walls can 
possibly be. Of course he himself knows best what 
he wants, and in many instances he has already 
told his family in advance what he would like to 
do his first few days at home. 

Most intelligent wives, upon learning of their 
husband’s expected return, do not set out to plan a 
full round of social activities that would bore the 
best humored spouse regardless of where he had 
been or what he had done while he was away. On 
the first day the wise wife invites no outsiders in, 
not even his mother-in-law. Only she and the chil- 
dren will share in the joy of Father’s arrival. She 
makes no plans because she knows that above all 
else her husband wants to enjoy himself with his 
family. Chances are that he will have hundreds of 
questions to ask about their activities and well- 
being during his absence, so that he may fill in 
some of the empty spots not covered by their let- 
ters. The intelligent wife knows that coming home 
is of itself a real holiday for him. It is not neces- 
sary to plan long trips or expensive week ends at 
the Waldorf. 


Courtesies to One Long Absent 


ee the family need have no fear of being in the 
dark for long about what he would like to do 
anc whom he wishes to see. For example, if he 
plays bridge, it would be convenient to have a few 
friends on tap who can make a possible foursome. 
The family already knows his likes and dislikes, 
and there is no reason to believe that he has 
changed. It is a safe bet that he didn’t enjoy his 
wartime activities enough to allow them to change 
his tastes; at best his war service was an interrup- 
tion of the way of life he loved. 
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Do not place him in the position of having to 
listen to friends and relatives tell why they could 
not get into the services no matter how much they 
tried. After half a dozen such conversations the 
theme gets a bit boring, partly because all these 
stories run along the same course but more be- 
cause it is diplomatically impossible for him to 
take part in these conversations. 

Even some of his colleagues can prove a bit em- 
barrassing by asking such questions as “What are 
you going to do now?” “Do you have a job? Let 
me know if I can help you find one.” Or if he hap- 
pens to be in the teaching profession, ““Have you 
finished that bit of research you started in 1941? 
I finished mine and found a good publisher.” 

Or if he’s in business or industry—“Our com- 
pany gave us a fine short course in air condition- 
ing. Did you have a chance to take up something 
like that?” Probably he hasn’t come anywhere 
near deciding about these matters yet. How could 
he have had time for research or to study air con- 
ditioning? Such questions nearly always come 
from those whom one would expect to know better. 
It is under such conditions that the veteran’s blood 
may approach the boiling point and he may do or 
say something that will immediately brand him as 
maladjusted. 

Instead of letting civilian friends monopolize 
him, find out which of his friends and neighbors 
are back from the service, what they are doing or 
plan to do, and let him know. His conversations 
will give many hints as to what he would like to 
do and whom he would like to see. Later the family 
might go for a brief holiday after he has thor- 
oughly explored his home. 


The Charm of Normal Living 


0 one needs to worry, either, about the chil- 
dren’s asking embarrassing questions. In 
fact, with their frankness they may do much to 
clear the atmosphere. And they will enjoy learn- 
ing about children in other countries. Children are 
so enthusiastic that they will easily draw Father 
out and will appreciate hearing that portion of 
his experiences which he wishes to relate. Prob- 
ably he will have as many questions to ask of them 
as they have of him, so it will be a give-and-take 
proposition that is indeed healthy. 

Above all, wives and mothers, act and be nor- 
mal. Expect the best to happen and it usually will. 
Don’t try to show your hero off. No doubt he is 
more mature than when he left, but that is normal 
growth and certainly is nothing to cause shock. 

So—welcome Father home, and make it the kind 
of home he wants and you want, the kind of home 
you discussed before he left and that both of you 
so often wrote about in your letters. 
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IRMA SIMONTON BLACK 


A New bibs 


Comes to 


HEN Johnny or Janey has 

been the sole pride and joy 
of the household for three years, 
or four years, or five years, and 
suddenly a little stranger puts in 
an appearance, there are prob- 
lems! The eighth article of the 
study course “The Precious Pre- 
school Years” is rich 
with suggestions for the 
successful handling of 


these knotty problems, 





ILL Johnny be 
jealous of his 
little sister?” 


many parents ask them- 
selves anxiously when 
that all-mighty winner 
of hearts, the new baby, 
makes her appearance. 
How much better it 
would be if they cheer- 
fully faced the inevi- 
table and remarked in- 
stead, “Of course Johnny will be jealous of little 
Mary—for a time.” 

I can’t recall any family in which there were not 
some traces of jealousy on the part of the next 
oldest child toward the newcomer. Sometimes it 
is very pronounced; sometimes it is slight and of 
short duration; but some jealousy must always be 
expected when a new baby comes. If parents would 
simply accept this fact, they would not feel upset 
or guilty when they detect signs of this very com- 
mon emotion. 

For a long time it was the custom to keep the 
baby’s coming pretty much of a secret from the 
older children. Parents would wait until its arrival 
and then announce the news to Johnny suddenly 
and without warning. Nowadays, however, most 
children are told that Mommy is going to have a 
baby and that the baby is now inside Mommy, 
waiting to grow big enough to be born. Children 
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accept such advance notice of the coming of the 
baby calmly and naturally. The older child is 
often pleased to have some part in the prepara- 
tions. He is interested in the new little clothes, 
the piles of clean diapers, the bassinet. He and 
Mommy can work together on these things, and 
because of that joint interest he will come to be- 
lieve Mommy when she says it will be his baby too. 

One of the greatest disappointments to many 
earnest young parents is that a frank and open 
attitude toward the new baby does not eliminate 
feelings of jealousy after the baby comes. But 
such an attitude helps, just as any honest atti- 
tude helps in all human relationships. 

Of course it is important to prepare the child’s 
mind for the coming of his new brother or sister, 
but the fact is that unless a child is also pre- 
pared emotionally, all the explanations in the 
world won’t help him to give up his own baby- 
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hood for big childhood without difficulty. This 
kind of preparation has to do not with getting 
things ready for the new baby but with all the re- 
lations between the child and the parents. It in- 
cludes a calm, happy babyhood. It includes being 
loved and eared for without being pressed to grow 
up too quickly. It includes a gentle and sym- 
pathetic weaning and toilet training, a mild and 
consistent discipline. And it includes, too, a will- 
ingness on the part of the parents to let the child 
lead a rewarding play life of his own with other 
voung children. 


Why Johnny Gets Jealous 


5 be even a well-adjusted child may have his 
difficulties when the new baby arrives. He may 
protest by going back to infancy for a time. He 
may become fussy, wet his pants (if he is three or 
younger), suck his thumb, and in general worry 
his parents by his babyish behavior. 

The time when parental patience is most tried, 
however, is when Johnny decides to express some 
of these inevitably hostile feelings toward the new 
baby. Sometime or other he will push her down, 
bite her, hug her so hard that it hurts, or do any 
of the thousand and one things that every pre- 
school youngster has tried out on the baby at one 
time or another. 

At moments like these parents should remember 
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that the way they handle childish expressions of 
hostility is very important to the future relations 
of Johnny and the baby. Johnny is hostile—and 
shows it—because he feels endangered, because 
he feels the loss of his parents’ love. Mothers 
who truly understand these feelings do not react 
to such attacks with anger, even though they must 
put a stop to them. They remember that Johnny 
needs sympathy, too, and some reassurance that 
he is loved just as much as the baby is. 
Naturally it is hard for parents to see how a 
tiny, helpless infant can take on the proportions 
of a menace in the eyes of the older child, but we 
have overwhelming evidence that that is exactly 
what happens. Johnny must be persuaded, by a 
sympathetic word or gesture, that his parents 
actually still love him and that the baby is not so 
horrible a threat to him as he has feared. 


Affection Must Be Affirmed 


ROM the very moment the new baby arrives, 

parents can make a special effort to make the 
older child feel cherished. Of course, thoughtless 
aunts and uncles, who are likely to appear at the 
house full of praises and presents for the new 
baby, may need a little coaching beforehand. If 
they still persist in such behavior, it is up to the 
parents to give the older child the extra attention 
and presents he may need to feel safe and wanted 
in this changed situation. Johnny won’t care 
whether it is Mommy or Aunt Sally who slips 
him that package of lollipops or crayons or a 
stuffed toy just after Baby is given a fluffy car- 
riage blanket. He’d much rather have his present 
anyway. 

For the first few days, too, it will help if Mother 
doesn’t fuss over the new baby too much. As a 
matter of plain fact, tiny babies don’t need han- 
dling and fussing over nearly as much as their 
older sisters and brothers do. The new baby’s 
turn will come later, but right now he or she can 
stand long spells of quiet—even thrive on them. 

If, then, parents will admit the fact of jealousy 
right from the start, it will be easier for them 
to help the older child to work through his nega- 
tive, hostile feelings to more positive and reward- 
ing emotions. Actually there is plenty to go on. 
Even a three- or four-year-old finds a new baby 
fascinating, and this deep interest can be used 
to advantage in building good relations between 
the older and the younger child. 

Let the three- or four-year-old enter into the 
baby’s life as far as he can. Even though it may 
bother your maternal conscience to do it, let him 
occasionally get settled in a safe corner of the 
couch with his baby sister on his lap. He’ll love 
to feel her wriggle and stretch, to feel how tiny and 
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light she is. If you are worried about 
the infant’s safety, sit down beside the 
older child and see to it that he handles 
the little one with care. 


Making Friends with Miss Baby 


IRSTHAND experience is just as im- 

portant in establishing friendly rela- 
tions between children as it is in teach- 
ing about farms and stores. We accept 
the fact that children love to explore, 
to touch, to handle. Very well, let four- 
year-old Johnny have some real first- 
hand experience with the baby. He'll be 
a lot more interested if he himself has 
cuddled her and once in a while held 
her orange juice bottle or pushed her 
carriage. 

Friendship between children grows 
with the children. In time, as the baby 
gets older, Johnny will make the pleas- 
ant discovery that he, Johnny, is the 
most delightful object in the world to 
her. She watches everything he does 
and goes into chortles of joy at his 
clowning, which often makes Mother a 
bit impatient. 

She tries to copy everything he does, 
too. In this way the children make di- 
rect social contact with each other and learn to 
enjoy each other’s company without needing 
Mother as intermediary except at difficult mo- 
ments. Johnny will come to accept—more, to en- 
joy—the fact that he is the older, the bigger, 
the more capable child, and he won’t mind 
letting the young one usurp the baby role for 
a time. 

And when he has passed through this difficult 
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period and has finally come to have a solid affec- 
tion for his younger sister, he will have learned 
some very valuable psychological lessons. He will 
never again be quite so afraid of losing his 
mother’s and father’s love. He knows that it is 
both durable and stretchable. Indeed, if there is 
another baby in the family, the older brother or 
sister is often the one who takes on a genuinely 
mature and protective role. 





DO YOU AGREE? 


In the little world in which children have their existence, whosoever brings them up, 
there is nothing so finely perceived and so finely felt, as injustice. —CHARLES DICKENS 


If Nature had arranged that husbands and wives should have children alternatively, 
there would never be more than three in a family.— LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Babies do not want to hear about babies; they like to be told of giants and castles, and 
of somewhat which can stretch and stimulate their little minds.—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


All happy families resemble one another; every unhappy family is unhappy in its own 


fashion.— LEO TOLSTOY 


To me it seems that youth is like spring, an over-praised season—delightful if it hap- 
pens to be a favoured one, but in practice very rarely favoured and more remarkable, 
as a general rule, for biting east winds than genial breezes. —SAMUEL BUTLER 
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tally color blind. Suffering a structural in- 

ability to distinguish the chromatic colors, 
they live in a world of grey. And there is nothing 
they can do about it. Whatever creative expres- 
sion they may achieve in other media, whatever 
delight in form and texture, the color-dimension 
of life, with all its beauty and excitement, is not 
for them. 

There are people who are tone deaf and who 
are thereby shut away from rich creative or ap- 
preciative experience in the field of music. There 
are people who can never achieve a normal mus- 
cular coordination, so that they are excluded 
from such creative adventures as depend upon 
an exquisite control of the body. 

Yet not all these unfortunates added together 
can compare in number with those who fail to 
leave their creative mark upon life simply because 
they are possibility-blind. Taking for granted 
whatever is, they do not have an eye for what 
might be. Satisfied or unsatisfied, complacent or 
complainful, they inhabit a world of finished prod- 
icts—or of products that are changed only by 
someone else. 

So far as a zest for life is concerned—and a 
generosity toward it—there is no difference more 
significant than that between the person who is 
possibility-blind and the person who has possi- 
bility-vision. The former can enjoy only those 
elements in his experience that already have the 
character he thinks they should have. The latter 


ya people have the bad luck to be born to- 
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THE RANGE OF YOUR CREATIVE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


can be eager both about that which has already 
achieved excellence and about that which is yet 
to be developed. The range of his engagement 
with life is therefore wider and longer. It takes 
in more objects and people—and more of the quali- 
ties of eacn. And it takes in the future as well 
as the present. 


One Greek Had a Phrase for It 


E might say that the person who has possi- 

bility-vision is Aristotelian in his approach 
to experierce. For the Greek philosopher Aris- 
totle based his analysis of life upon the convic- 
tion that the most important characteristic of any 
living object is not what it 7s but what it possesses 
the power to become. 

Aristotle had a phrase for it: to ti en einai— 
“what it has it in it to be.” I like the phrase. I 
like to have it as part of my equipment for sizing 
up the objects and situations of this world. It 
has a way of nudging my mind into new aware- 
ness whenever I am impatiently disposed to pro- 
nounce a final and purely negative judgment upon 
some person or human institution. Just about the 
time that I have highhandedly dismissed some- 
thing as hopeless, Aristotle pops up at my elbow, 
speaks to me across the centuries: “Is that all you 
can see—just what is, not what might be?” 
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Thus challenged, I take another look, and al- 
most invariably I discover undeveloped possibili- 
ties of which I was not previously aware. In dingy 
room, in straggling garden, in strained human 
relationship, in undeveloped personality, in un- 
just institution, there is still some residue of po- 
tential growth. Back of the actual there is the 
possible; back of what the object is, is what it 
has in it to become. 

In certain areas of life the Aristotelian attitude 
is applied constantly—even if it is not given a 
name. Parents, for the most part, see always in 
their children the condition of becoming. A mother 
whose small son is just learning to carry a spoon- 





ful of food to his mouth without spilling has no 
impulse to describe the child as a human being 
incapable of eating correctly. Not at all. He is 
a human being who is in the process of learning 
to eat correctly. An adequate future is visualized 
beyond the inadequate present, and both are seen 
as equally real. If anything, the future is more 
real than the present, simply because more of 
the child’s inherent powers will be expressed in 
later skill than in present awkwardness. 
Similarly a father who brings home a box of 
paints to a small daughter who seems to him to 
show a marked interest in line and color is not 
going to decide that the gift is a mistake simply 
because the child’s first effort is a daub. Instead 
he watches for gradual improvement—for an in- 
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creased sense of form, an increased control of 
the hand that holds the brush, an increased sub- 
tlety in the choice of colors and in their combina- 
tion. He is not angry because his seven-year-old 
cannot paint an exhibition masterpiece. He is 
eager about what she has it in her to be. 

Teachers, gardeners, artists, scientists—all 
these and a multitude of other people have spe- 
cial areas of life in which they are habitually 
thinking and planning the future into realization; 
areas in which they are habitually on the lookout 
for unused powers, for 
hitherto unsuspected pos- 
sibilities. And to the ex- 
tent that they are thus 
creatively concerned with 
what might be, they are 
likely to be happy and 
effective. 


Creativity Limited 


OST lives, however, 
are more dull than 
they need to be—more 
repetitious, more stereo- 
typed, more passive, 
more shut up in them- 
selves. Even people who 
have an eye for creative 
possibilities in some one 
area may miss entirely 
the wider application of 
their own attitude. They 
may miss the full logic 
of the creative approach. 
The teacher who with- 
in the classroom has a 
keen eye for individual 
differences and possibilities may never see that 
the whole system in which she works is itself a 
grand, unfinished experiment, a creative adven- 
ture in which she has a right and an obligation 
to take part. She can detect hidden powers in a 
child but not in an institution dedicated to the 
child. 

A woman who has a certain genius for making 
her own home beautiful may never even wonder 
what she could do, by cooperation with other 
people, to make her community beautiful. 

In the area of creativity, in short, as in other 
areas, we stand in danger of overspecialization— 
of learning to perform an act without learning 
to embody an attitude. Many of us have, in a 
restricted and specialized form, a fairly keen op- 
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portunity-vision ; and yet we blunder, opportunity- 
blind, through most of the physical and social 
situations of our world. 


Types of Creative Opportunity 


NE of the Deadly Sins, classed by some scholars 

as the sin against the Holy Ghost, was the 

sin of Sloth. Superficially it may seem—and in- 

deed has too often been argued—that the way to 

keep human beings from slipping into sin is to 

see to it that they work and go on working. Surely 

a person will be saved from Sloth if his life con- 

tains only an alternation of exhausting labor and 
exhausted sleep! 

In both psychological and spiritual terms, how- 
ever, such an interpretation misses the point. A 
slothful person is not merely one whose hands 
are idle. He is one who is passive toward life, 
who just lets things happen, who confronts no 
moral issue, who wrestles with no angel. He is, 
in brief, the habitually uncreative person—and 
in this sense, he may be a creature of sin even 
while he is dutifully at work. 

In practical attack upon our own slothfulness 
—and which of us is not, to some extent, guilty ?— 
we might do well to survey our own personal situa- 
tion with our eyes open for creative possibilities. 
What clumsinesses in our physical environment 
have we failed to correct? What blank spaces in 
our social life have we unhappily accepted as per- 
manently blank? What tensions or misunder- 
standings have we tolerated as inevitable? What 
responsibilities for community-making have we 
refused to accept? What insights have we with- 
held from effective circulation because we have 
not known how to express them? 

Most of us, in fact, live in the midst of possi- 
bilities that fairly cry out for recognition and 
yet, blind or timid or apathetic, see them not at all. 
We complain; or, patiently, we learn not to expect 
much of life; or, discontentedly, we plan how we 
can get together enough money to go out and buy 
products to ease our discontent. 

So let us stand where we are and look around. 
What is there to be done? Where can our hands 
and minds get in on the work of making some- 
thing better, of making something new? 


Opportunity Unlimited 


ACH of us lives in a home where we and other 
4 people together are trying to build both pri- 
vate and collective experiences. Maybe we do not 
have as much room as we should like to have. It 
is hard to know, perhaps, how each of the chil- 
dren, different in age and temperament and in- 
terests, can have space for his possessions and a 
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chance to entertain his friends. Yet have we done 
all that we can do to solve the problem? Have we 
really tried to figure out the best use of spare 
corners? Have we enlisted the aid of the family 
—perhaps by means of a weekly council—in work- 
ing out a schedule of entertainment and of respon- 
sibility that would be just to all concerned? 

If our home is not as bright and attractive as 
we want it to be, have we set our minds to figure 
out what we can do about it—how we could get 
more color into a room, how we could make an 
old piece of furniture look less shabby? Or are 
we passively and complainfully waiting until we 
can buy a whole new stock of ready-mades? 

Each of us lives in a community. There are 
institutions in it—no one of them so good that 
it cannot be improved. Have we done our crea- 
tive best to know what the schools need for their 
improvement? Have we explored ways in which 
to help our church touch the lives of more people? 
Are we participants in any effort to bring about 
better understanding among races, classes, reli- 
gions, generations? Such participation involves 
creativeness on a high level—for it involves both 
the seeing of possibilities and the sensitive han- 
dling of human material. 

I remember the astonished delight of a little 
old friend of mine who, after years of compara- 
tive deafness, was successfully fitted with a hear- 
ing aid. She had long been painfully aware that 
she could not enter easily into conversation with 
other people. Any protracted exchange of ideas 
had become an almost unbearable effort—and the 
source of recurrent embarrassment. But now, 
suddenly, she was reminded that the normal world 
was full to the brim not only with voices but with 
other sounds that she had forgotten—bird songs, 
the patter of rain, wind in the pine tree beside 
her door. 

“There is everything in the world to listen to!” 
she said to me one day. “I hadn’t known that I 
was missing so much. But when you can hear 
one thing again, you can hear everything. The 
world is new.” 

If there were some way in which those of us 
who are opportunity-blind could be fitted with 
new seeing aids, we would stand in our own com- 
mon environment as astonished, as delighted as 
this woman. For we would discover, in whatever 
direction we chanced to look, something for our 
hands and minds and hearts to do. The person 
without creative vision may live and move in an 
environment where there seems to be nothing at 
all that cries out to be made better and lovelier 
by human effort. But the person with creative 
vision will look at that same environment and see 
written across it in shining letters the invitation, 
Opportunity Unlimited. 
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Quiz Program 


GUEST CONDUCTOR: HELEN GIBSON HOGUE 


Executive Secretary, The Girls’ F riendly Society, U.S.A. 


@ My son Peter is eight years old. He is slightly 
underweight and very high-strung and nervous. He 
always seems to get picked on by the other boys on 
the street. Any game in which he takes part ends by 
their saying or doing things that cause him to come 
home sobbing his heart out. He wants people to like 
him, but he doesn’t know how to take his part or to 
gain their friendship. He would much rather play 
alone, but I insist that he get out with other children. 
I feel he must learn how to make friends, as he is an 


only child. 


T WOULD be impossible to know without an inter- 
view how your. Peter feels inside himself about 
things that make him wish to withdraw from ac- 
tive play with other children. But here are some 
suggestions that are indicated by your letter. You 
must be the judge of how reliable they are. 

You say that Peter is slightly underweight, 
high-strung, and nervous. Have you consulted a 
good physician? If there is a specific physical 
condition that needs correction, locating it will be 
an important step toward helping Peter. 
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From the tone of your letter, however, and from 
your statements about your own feelings and 
Peter’s, I suspect the real difficulty is a matter 
of your relations with him. Obviously you see 
yourself in your child. You are hurt when he is 
hurt, and that is natural. But I wonder whether 
you really accept Peter as he is, faults and all? I 
wonder whether Peter’s anxiety to be liked re- 
flects your anxiety that he be liked, and whether 
your fear that he lacks the qualifications for 
friendship is a part of the picture. 

In other words, I wonder whether you have a 
feeling of insecurity about yourself, some fear in 
yourself that you pass on to Peter. I wonder 
whether you love Peter so much—or rather need 
him so much—that you have held him tightly to 
you, even while your mind tells you that he must 
have young friends. Perhaps Peter has not ac- 
quired the joy of adventuring in friendliness 
because being near you is more comfortable and 
presents fewer problems to him. 

If this is true—and I am inclined to think it 
may be—you must give up your desire to have 
Peter both perfect and popular. You must not 
let your identification with him interfere with his 
need to develop his own personality. Every child 
needs to be quietly accepted and liked just as 
he is. Of course, Peter must learn to like other 
children, but if he does not have the emotional 
readiness for friendship, no amount of forcing 
him to play with other children against his will 
will be effective. He will only continue to pile up 
more unhappy experiences as he grows older. 


I WOULD suggest that you let Peter play alone 
for a time. Find the hobby that he enjoys. Those 
involving the use of the hands are wonderfully 
healing experiences for such a child, if he likes 
working with his hands. Let him feel completely 
free from your anxiety, and do not suggest that 
you wish he were out of doors playing with the 
boys. Eventually, if he builds a good or even a 
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bad bird cage or whatnot, you or he may find 
another boy who likes to build things, too. 

Invite this boy in. Let them work together 
without supervision or any expression of anxiety. 
Accept the other boy also, even if he is not the 
one you would have selected as your son’s boon 
companion. Let the other boy feel that you like 
him. Without rushing the matter, ask Peter if 
he would like the lad to stay to dinner some night 
or luncheon some Saturday. And give them the 
things boys like to eat. 

Remember, we do not learn how to read all at 
once, especially if we have a reading handicap. 
We learn slowly. Learning to be friends when 
we are not emotionally ready is slow business also, 
but it ean be done best in an atmosphere of love, 
confidence, and freedom from strain. 





® My younger child, five years old, simply will not 
mind. I have punished her severely, but it does not 
seem to help. In fact it only makes her more defiant. 
I have had no trouble of this sort with my other 
daughter, who is two years older. 

I have no patience at all with modern ideas about 
allowing children to do as they please. The break- 
down of our civilization, I believe, is due to our lack 
of strict handling of the young and to our lack of 
respect for morals. Can you suggest how I may make 
this child of mine obedient so that I may avoid in my 
own family the thing that I criticize in others? 


| ne do not allow yourself to be stampeded 
into a frantic drive for perfection in your child 
because of the breakdown in our social order. You 
recall, the Nazis placed great emphasis on obe- 
dience—and certainly brought no salvation and 
morality into the social order! 
It seems to me that you and 
all parents in a democratic order 
have a much more complicated 
task than simply gaining obe- 
dience. That task is to help chil- 
dren “internalize,” or make their 
own, those principles that pro- 
duce growth rather than blind 
agreement. You will not accom- 
plish this by meting out punish- 
ment in and for itself. Your 
daughter will accept your ideas 
only if she feels that you have a 
genuine affection and liking for 
her and that she herself is mak- 
ing good in the family circle. 
Your little girl may feel, too, 
that her older sister is more ap- 
proved of than she, and may be 
expressing the hurt in disobe- 
dience and defiance. You may 
say, aS so many parents do, “Of 
course we approve more of the 
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older child. She behaves better.” But as a parent 
—the older, the wiser, the responsible one—you 
have the opportunity to supply the younger child’s 
needs so that she may grow, without hampering, 
into full mental and emotional stature. Happy 
children are not often disobedient children. 

A happy child—one who is doing interesting 
things, one who feels she really counts—is eventu- 
ally much more likely to accept the ideals of her 
parents than the one who is punished and rejected. 
This does not mean a regime of softness, merely 
one of common sense. 





®@ Four-year-old Jimmy, my youngest child, is con- 
stantly whining and begging for things. His persist. 
ence is indescribable. I have four other children—the 
next youngest being ten years older than Jimmy—and 
not one of them has ever given any trouble of this 
kind. I simply do not know how to handle him. He 
has a great deal of affection. The whole family wel- 
comed him, and all of them make a fuss over him. 
The doctor says he is perfectly well. What can be 
the difficulty? 


bes Jimmy is probably in need of interesting 
things to do, and it is most important that 
you or someone else help him to find them. The 
child who grows up without a wide experience in 
having fun and doing interesting things is likely 
to be a limited, socially undeveloped adult. 

Just finding a way to stop the whining is not 
enough. I remember one mother who had a similar 
problem and thought she had found the right solu- 
tion. She called her little boy “Sallie” whenever he 
whined. She told him that only little girls whine— 
boys never! So he stopped the whining, but the 
solution was not a constructive 
one because it did not get at the 
root of the trouble. 

Children must have creative 
outlets for their energy and im- 
agination! There must be games; 
things to make, such as those 
provided in a well-run kinder- 
garten or nursery school; story- 
telling; explorations with water 
and sand; short walks or trips; 
investigation of trains or air- 
planes—whatever seems to catch 
their fancy. A child must be 
related to the world around him 
in joyous experiences if he is to 
grow in resourcefulness. 

Your Jimmy probably needs 
other children near his own age, 
especially since he is so much 
younger than his brothers and 
sisters. A well-run nursery 
school would be an ideal solution 
for your problem. 
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we come out of the war hating our conquered 

enemies so much that seeds of a new war are planted 
in the hearts of our children? Have we failed to teach 
our children to hate the deeds of our enemies but not the 
enemies themselves? These are questions that educators 
and parents are asking all over the country. 

Are there any practical answers? We can’t go back 
over the war years and take down the posters showing 
Japanese soldiers with teeth like saber-toothed tigers. 
We can’t erase the picture of Germans as all more or less 
little Hitlers. But “if we can’t undo what we did, what 
can we do? 

One possibility is that if too many people ask these 
questions too earnestly, they may succeed in arousing 
such a sense of guilt in Americans that we shall insist on 
expressing our love for the whole Japanese people and 
the whole German people. And we may do this quite 
honestly, without realizing that such an attitude—al- 
though more pleasant and less likely to lead to another 
war—is just as unsound as our former hatred. For it is 
unsound either to love or hate, or like or dislike, great 
groups of people. 


Ci. we hate, conquer, and survive the results? Have 


Our present method of teaching children to discrimi- 
nate between the deed and the doer (‘‘ No, he isn’t a bad 
boy, darling, but he did a bad thing on Tuesday!”’’) is too 
often carried over to comments on groups. The child asks 
“Are all the Japanese cruel?’”’ ‘‘ Do all Germans torture 
people?’’ and adds “Are they all bad people?’”’ His par- 
ent or his teacher answers,‘‘ They aren’t all bad people, 
dear, but they do very terrible things. We don’t hate 
them; we only hate the cruel things they have done’ — 
and feels satisfied. 

But a fundamental difference has been ignored. When 
someone asks us questions about a whole people, wishing 
to label them all evil or all good, it is not enough for us to 
answer by separating the doers from the deeds. There is 
another step. We must also break down the idea that 
any people can be labeled as a group. Therefore in an- 
swer to the question “‘Are all the Japs bad people?” two 
points need to be made: First, there are many kinds of 
Japanese people. Some of them have lived in the United 
States for many years and share our ways of looking at 
things. Second, many of the things that some Japanese 
do seem very cruel to us, but they can change their ways 
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Will Winners in 


War Be Losers 
in Peace? 


of behaving, just as the sons of Japanese parents grow up 
in American schools to be real American boys. 

This sort of answer serves to break down the tendency 
to think in racial and group terms, to think that because 
one or many members of some group behave in a given 
way at a given time, all members of that group must 
behave that way forever. It does more. It helps meet 
the argument of those who say “‘But after all, the Ger- 
man people should be held responsible for this war” and 
“‘ After all, the Japanese people were the ones who fought 
us.” This argument will persist as long as some of us, 
trying any means to eradicate hatred from human hearts, 
ceem to excuse a people who tolerated Belsen and Dachau 
and a people whose policy resulted in dreadful suffering 
of prisoners of war. Others, more interested in building a 
world in which such evils will not be repeated, will use 
strong terms to counteract this attitude. 


Tose who wish to eradicate hate and to eliminate the 
kind of society in which present-day Germans and Jap- 
anese have been reared, can get together and say things 
to children that will make sense. Without excusing a 
people who permitted the Nazi government, with all its 
cruelties, to be saddled upon them and without sentimen- 
talizing over a people trained to die for the emperor in 
any cause, it is still possible to direct children’s minds 
toward the conditions that made such things possible. 

“‘At birth German babies and Japanese babies were 
just babies,’’ we may say. “Like other babies they were 
capable of growing up as gentle or cruel, savage or kind, 
subservient or independent, brave or cowardly, resource- 
ful and inventive or passive and obedient, industrious or 
lazy, sympathetic or cold. Within their societies, they 
grew up to be a menace to mankind. If any one of you 
had been transferred at birth into either Germany or 
Japan, you would have grown up the same way. Our job 
is to organize a world in which countries that turn good 
human beings into instruments of hate and torture can 
never again develop or flourish.” 


Tuere but for the grace of God go I”’ is not only a text 
that appeals to all those who wish to increase a sense of 
human brotherhood. When applied to peoples it is good, 
sound social science. Children can be brought to realize 
that the language they speak, the virtues they boast of, 
and the faults of which they are ashamed are all theirs 
not by some special right but because they were born, 
and brought up, among one people instead of another. 

Furthermore, there is one caution that needs to be 
borne in mind. Many of our soldiers are coming back pre- 
ferring the Germans, whom they found clean and rela- 
tively well fed, and therefore superficially much more 
attractive than the starved and persecuted people of the 
occupied countries. Although we do not want our chil- 
dren to hate their former enemies, they must not lose 
sight of the incredible suffering that Germany and 
Japan—acting as organized, aggressive societies—have 
brought upon the worla. 


JOHN DALE 
RUSSELL 
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Army students at Biarritz read news of home in Stars and Stripes. 


OLLEGE and university professors—several 
hundred of them—have been getting a new 
kind of experience during the months since 

V-E Day, teaching in the university centers estab- 
lished by the U. S. Army in the European Theater 
of Operations. These centers were organized to 
provide constructive activities for men and women 
in the armed forces while they awaited redeploy- 
ment after the cessation of hostilities in Europe. 

The university centers were only a small part 
of the total program of educational opportunities 
planned by the Army for the post-hostilities 
period. They were organized to meet the needs 
of qualified men and women in service who wanted 
college-level studies of a type that could not well 
be provided by other features of the army educa- 
tional program. The instructional staff was in 
part made up of army personnel, carefully selected 
on the basis of experience in college teaching and 
preparation at the graduate level. Slightly more 
than half of the instructors were civilians, re- 
cruited from the faculties of American colleges 
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G5 at 


COLLEGE 


specifically for duty in the army uni- 
versity centers. 


in England and the other at Biarritz in 
France, each accommodated four thou- 
sand students. The faculty at each cen- 


sixty, and more than three hundred dif- 
ferent college-level courses were given, 
covering such fields as agriculture, com- 
merce, education, engineering, the fine 
arts, journalism, the liberal arts, and 
the sciences. 

The instructional program was set up 
so as to be as nearly as possible like 
that of a civilian institution in peace- 
time. The military aspects of the organization 
were held to a minimum, and the general atmos- 
phere was somewhat like that of a summer ses- 
sion in an American university. The terms were 
eight weeks in length, so that the opportuni- 
ties for attendance might be distributed widely. 
Students were selected on a quota basis, each unit 
in the European Theater being allowed to send a 
certain number of students in proportion to its 
strength. 


A Plan That Produced 


L Swart the first session opened at the university 
centers, late in July and early in August 1945, 
both faculty members and students had misgiv- 
ings. Would the project succeed? Could soldiers 


*In addition to these two centers in the European Theater 
of Operations, there was a university center in Italy, at 
Florence, maintained by the Mediterranean Theater. It was 
smaller and was set up on a somewhat different basis from 
the centers at Shrivenham and Biarritz. The present article 
deals with the programs at the two centers in the Euro- 
pean Theater. 
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who had been living in foxholes and ruined vil- 
lages, who were in most cases fresh from combat 
experience, return easily to an academic atmos- 
phere and a life centered on intellectual endeavor? 
The answer was soon found. Before more than 
two or three weeks had passed it was clear that 
soldiers not only could make the adjustment but 
were doing it remarkably well. Quickly the pro- 
fessors discovered that their classes rated among 
the best they had ever taught. By the end of the 
first term they declared unanimously that in all 
their teaching experience they had never encoun- 
tered students who worked so enthusiastically or 
accomplished so much in a given time. 


Self-Starting Students 


HE success of the program in the university 
Riacty centers was due to several factors. The 
faculty members assembled for this service had 
outstanding qualifications as teachers. They would 
have been a source of pride to any American in- 
stitution of higher education. The Army provided 
a good organization and extraordinarily capable 
and well-adapted personnel for the management 
of the installations. 

But perhaps more than anything else the cir- 
cumstances under which the students came to the 
centers and the conditions under which they pur- 
sued their studies accounted for the unusual suc- 
cess that crowned this part of the army educa- 
tional program. The attitudes of the soldier-stu- 
dents in the university centers were extremely 
refreshing to the members of the staff who were 
accustomed to dealing with students in civilian 
institutions. Naturally the students in the army 
university centers were more mature than typical 
college freshmen, but that was only part of the 
difference. It was the earnestness of their purpose 
that made working with these students a joy. 

It is perhaps not often realized how inadequate 
the motives for college attendance really are 
among the majority of young people who matricu- 
late in civilian colleges and universities in the 
United States. Without doubt, most of those who 
enter college from high school are chiefly in- 
fluenced either by their parents, who practically 
make the decision for them, or by friends in the 
teen-age group who, as a part of the “peer cul- 
ture” so firmly established in today’s America, look 
upon going to college as the thing to do. 

In comparison with these external influences 
of parents and young friends, a consistent per- 
sonal ambition for academic accomplishment 
would doubtless rate a poor third in frequency 
among civilian college freshmen in the United 
States. In the absence of direct personal motiva- 
tion, it is small wonder that considerable num- 
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HEN an army assignment puts a youth 

under instruction in music or philoso- 
phy, it’s news. When a soldier’s program for 
an eight-weeks period gives him free choice 
of free courses, it’s news. And when the 
American college has learned from army 
experience how much can be done in how 
little time, under favorable conditions, that 


will be news—and very good news indeed! 





bers of those who enter college fail to attain a 
standing equal to their ability. 

By. contrast, the soldier-students at the army 
university centers in Europe had nothing to urge 
them on except their own ambitions. No one came 
to Biarritz or Shrivenham because Papa and 
Mama thought it was the thing to do or because 
all his friends were going. No one came to join 
a fraternity or to make the headlines as a star 
athlete. Each one realized that the opportunity 
to attend the university center for eight weeks 
was the best break he had ever had in the Army, 
and the great majority were determined from the 
outset to profit from the experience. 

The professors who observed what miracles of 
accomplishment can occur when motivation is 
high were naturally led to inquire whether the 
experience might not have value in their institu- 
tions back home. Could not some method be found 
for screening the applicants for admission to 





© Parade 
G.I.’s at the Biarritz center sketching the famous Rocher de la 
Vierge, a near-by shrine. 
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civilian institutions, so as to eliminate those who 
lack a genuine personal drive toward the kind of 
academic accomplishment that the college or uni- 
versity is established to provide? In a period when 
most of the better institutions of higher education 
have more applicants than they can accommodate, 
selection might readily take motivation into ac- 
count, as well as intelligence and aptitude for 
college study. 


What Free Choosers Choose 


T WAS interesting also to observe, at the army 

university centers, how the students distributed 
their subject choices in the absence of the usual 
external influences. The policy was to allow the 
student to enroll in any course he cared to take, 
provided he had the prerequisites. Each student 
had an interview with a special counselor before 
deciding upon his courses, but the decision was 
always made by the student, not by the counselor. 
There was no curriculum, no list of required sub- 
jects—just a series of courses so arranged as to 
meet the needs of those who would attend. Freed 
from the tyranny of the usual academic restric- 
tions, the students—for perhaps the first time in 
their lives—found it possible to study along lines 
that were strictly of their own choosing. 

A most amazing discovery was the demand for 
courses in art, music, and dramatics, especially 
for participative activities in these fields. At 
Biarritz, where the writer served as dean, it was 
never possible to meet half the demand for these 
subjects, despite the most strenuous efiorts to pro- 
vide extra teachers and equipment. 

Counselors of students in civilian institutions 
constantly encounter young people of ability who 
do poorly in their academic subjects because their 
interests lie elsewhere. Many parents have the 
idea that art and music and dramatics are not 
respectable subjects for college study or at least 
will not lead to a satisfactory career. Accordingly 
they bring pressure on their children to avoid 
these subjects. Then, too, faculties who legislate 
curriculum requirements for degrees usually find 
little room for the fine arts. Only when these re- 
stricting influences are withheld, as was the case 
in the army university centers, is it possible to 
get a correct idea of the real interest young people 
have in such studies as painting, drawing, model- 
ing, music, and dramatics. Those who watched 
developments at Biarritz are convinced that the 
curriculum at the college level, if it is to meet 
the needs of modern youth, must provide more op- 
portunity for creative activities in the arts. 

There were other subjects for which the demand 
was exceptional. Philosophy attracted enrollments 
far out of the usual proportions. These young 
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people who have been fighting the war had many 
hard questions to ask, and they turned to the phi- 
losophers to help them find the answers. Foreign 
languages—especially French, German, and Rus- 
sian—were popular beyond expectations. The 
emphasis in the beginning courses was on the 
spoken language. The professors were surprised 
to find how much could be accomplished in eight 
weeks by students who entered their classes not 
just to meet the requirement for a certain number 
of credits in foreign language but because they 
really wanted to learn the language in order to 
use it immediately. 


Faith Confirmed 


HE strength of the demand for liberal arts sub- 
jects was gratifying to many who feared that 
the war might have convinced people that these 


fields were of no importance. At the same time | 


the demand for vocational or technical subjects 
was also strong. The commerce section was second 
only to the liberal arts section in numbers en- 
rolled. Mathematics had heavy registrations in 
freshman and sophomore courses. Agriculture 
was very popular. Apparently chicken farming 
and horticulture appeal to many soldiers as de- 
sirable postwar occupations. 

An outstanding characteristic of American 
society is the firm belief in education. Enroll. 
ments at the high school and college levels in this 
country have grown by leaps and bounds over the 
past half century. From the experience in the 
army university centers comes evidence that the 
war has not diminished but rather intensified this 
desire for and faith in education. When these cen- 
ters were formed, some felt that the planning had 
been overly optimistic and doubted whether it 
would be possible to find eight thousand qualified 
soldiers to fill the student rosters every eight 
weeks. But reports from the units where the men 
were selected revealed that from five to ten times 
as many well-qualified persons applied each term 
as could be cared for under the quotas. 

The professors who have been serving the army 
university centers will be returning to their civil- 
ian institutions with new visions of the demand 
for educational services. They have a new appre- 
ciation of the satisfaction that may be gained 
when classes are filled with students who enroll 
only because they want to study the subject being 
taught. And it is safe to predict that on many 
an American campus returning soldiers who have 
had even as little as eight weeks of college instruc- 
tion under conditions of genuine freedom will ex- 
ert an influence that is eminently wholesome. The 
wise college will take note of what these earnest 
young people really want. 
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NEWSFRONT 





For Your Dream House.— News about revolutionary 
methods and equipment for the home builder makes good 
reading nowadays, even if these are not yet available to 
the general public. The poured-concrete house that can 
be put up in 24 hours still holds the headlines, but here 
are some other new developments: (1) a packaged unit 
consisting of equipment and fittings for kitchen, laundry, 
bathroom, and basement furnace; (2) light-weight plastic 
window screens that never have to be painted; and (3) 
an overhead garage door that weighs only 170 pounds. 


The Lost Found?—The two new baby islands first 
glimpsed off the coast of Tokyo in February are develop- 
ing nicely, observers report. The two black rocks first 
seen rising out of the sea are now real hills 1,000 feet in 
diameter at their bases. Is the earth acquiring a new 
continent, or has the long fabled Lost Atlantis reappeared 
in the Pacific? 


Mysterious Magazine.—Are you one of the thousands 
of Americans who spend their leisure hours with the 
latest thriller, trying to answer that always fascinating 
(though ungrammatical) question ‘“‘Who done it?” If 
so you will be interested to know that writers of detec- 
tive stories have their own national organization, the 
Mystery Writers of America. What’s more, they have 
an official magazine, appropriately called Third Degree. 


Weeks of the Month.—Know Your Public Health 
Nurse Week, April 7-13, sponsored by the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing (1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York). ... National Boys and 
Girls Week, April 27—May 4, sponsored by the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee (35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois). ... And, music and program 
chairmen, don’t forget to make plans now for National 
and Inter-American Music Week, May 5-12. C. M. Tre- 
maine, secretary of the committee for this observance, 
will send you a complete list of suggested community 
activities and programs. Write him at 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 


The Spark of Life.— Did you know that you may have 
enough static electricity in your body to set off an ex- 
plosive? A piece of now-it-can-be-told information about 
wartime research, recently released by the Department 
of the Interior, reveals that explosives are especially 
sensitive to the static electricity generated in the human 
body. This is a hazard that must be considered wherever 
explosives are stored or used. 


Brushless Millions.— More than half the people of the 
most civilized nation in the world, the United States, 
never brush their teeth! Assuming that each person who 
does do so uses two toothbrushes a year, an enterprising 
member of the American Dental Association proves this 
point with the following statistics: About 220 million 
toothbrushes a year would be needed to supply every 
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man, woman, and child in America between the ages of 
2 and 60. Last year 106 million toothbrushes were sold. 
Conclusion—114 million people either clean their teeth 
with odd inventions of their own or they just don’t bother. 


Strange Beginning.— The word “dollar,” used not only 
here in America but in other parts of the world, stems 
from the name given to a coin first minted in 1519 in the 
far-off valley of St. Joachim, Bohemia. The German 
word for “‘valley’’ is thal, and the coins were originally 
called Joachimsthaler. From this the Dutch adapted 
the word daler, which in America became “‘dollar.”’ 


“First”? Lady.—The first official woman photographer 
to the U.S. Army is Rachel Thomason, who is serving at 
Kennedy General Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. Be- 
ginning as secretary in the hospital’s photographic 
laboratory, she acquired such a thorough knowledge of 
photographing techniques that she was soon given her 
present title. Her many-sided job consists of taking 
clinical photographs, photographing specimens, making 
studio portraits and even movies. She does all her own 
developing, printing, and enlarging. 


Where Memory Stops.—Do the words “time im- 
memorial’”’ convey to you the idea of an endlessly long 
period going back beyond the recorded memory of man? 
If so, you’re wrong—along with nearly everybody else 
who uses the expression. Webster’s New International 
Dictionary says this about “time immemorial’’: ‘For- 
merly an indefinite time but in 1276 fixed by statute as 
the beginning of the reign of Richard I (1189).” 


Nothing New.—The Chinese had zoos 3,000 years ago 
and used rockets for warfare before guns were invented. 
... The first air mail letter was sent by President 
George Washington to the mayor of Woodbury, New 
Jersey, via balloon. 


Another Star for Old Glory.— Chances are that in the 
near future the U.S. will annex a forty-ninth state. It 
will be either Hawaii or Alaska. Which? Nobody knows. 


Nobel-men.—In the forty-six years since the first 
Nobel Peace Prize was awarded, eight Americans have 
received this signal honor: Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, Woodrow Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, Frank B. 
Kellogg, Jane Addams, Nicholas Murray Butler, and— 
this year—Cordell Hull. 


Global Revelation.—Geography can be baffling at 
times—as when we learn that some parts of Canada are 
nearer South America than Arizona is. 


One in Seven.—Of the first seven Presidents of the 
United States, John Adams was the only one who had a 
son. And it so happened that this boy, John Quincy 
Adams, grew up to be President of the United States! 
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thoughts flow backward to the boy he 

left behind him, and to let them rest lov- 
ingly upon that boy, vividly etched against 
yesterday’s horizons. 

I don’t know where I left the boy I used to 
be. The time came when I looked around and 
he was gone. Maybe I left him at the Plum 
Springs School. Maybe he’s still there, and 
that’s the reason the old school still lives in 
such green memory. Maybe, dinner basket 
upon his knees, he’s still sitting upon the up- 
flung roots of the gnarled oak tree just in 
front of the school. 


[ is the way of normal man to let his 


He is there. With the eyes of memory I can 
see him. I can see him, too, playing townball 
down in the Sycamore Bottom. And there he 
is within the schoolroom, reading from 
Barnes’s Eclectic History that lovely story of 
the lunch of sweet potatoes served the British 
officer by General Francis Marion. Or they 
are choosing sides for a Friday afternoon 
spelling match, and he hears his name called. 
His name was never the first called, nor was 
it the last. Yes, maybe it was at the Plum 
Springs School where I lost that boy. It was 
there or somewhere in the neighborhood. 

Would you mind too much if I look back at 
him for a while? I wouldn’t want to intrude 
him upon you, but you see he’s the only boy 
I ever left behind me. I shall be modest as I 
look back across the misty years—modest 
and very humble. 

Now it is early in the morning, ten minutes 
after seven, or perhaps fifteen. He is eager to 
get to school, for he can play until Mr. 
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Haynes—or is it Mr. Hackney ?—comes to the door at 
eight and swings, in wide and measured arcs, the bel] 
that summons the boys and girls within. I suppose Eng- 
lish lads of Shakespeare’s day crept snail-like to school, 
but they had no Sycamore Bottom to play in and no 
McGuffey’s readers to give magic to living. 


I CAN see now That Boy calling good-by to his mother 
and setting forth at a half run for the school almost two 
miles away. The road descended a rocky hill. At the 
foot of the hill a fine hickory tree had its way, and the 
road bore sharply to the left, proceeding circuitously 
by Ambrose Finn’s house and the Baptist Church. The 
boy had no time to waste on such deviousness. He was 
husbanding his minutes for play in the Sycamore Bot- 
tom. So he climbed the fence at the hickory tree and cut 


- across Mr. Stone’s field. It involved no matter of tres- 


pass. Everybody used that short cut, and the path was 
hard and smooth. Perhaps corn had once been grown 
in that old field, but that had been long before. When 
Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hackney were teaching, the sterile 
acres yielded only saw briers and sage grass, and in 
the autumn the most glorious goldenrod that ever filled 
the eyes of a country boy. 

He climbed the fence back into the road at the elm 
tree. All Plum Springs loved the elm tree. It was as 
magnificent an elm as ever lent, classic grace to the 
Harvard campus. It stood by the side of the road at the 
corner of Old Man John Bryant’s front lot. It was a 
great place for men to stop and rest their tired teams, 
for its shade was thick and spreading. That Boy had 
seen as many as five two-horse wagons under the elm 
tree, the teams panting quietly and the drivers holding 
a dialectic holiday. 


Tuar Boy would say to Henry Stiles or Stonewall 
Hays, “I’ll meet you at the elm tree.” Not only did the 
boys meet there by prearrangement but also it was a 
convenient place to leave things to be picked up later. 
“Much obliged for the eggs,” Cicero Grimes would say 
to the boy’s mother. Then he’d address the boy, “I got 
to go over to Fred Keller’s. Couldn’t you leave them eggs 
in the fence corner at the elm tree? Save me a right 


smart trouble. I’ll get ’em as I go home.” That Boy had . 


known a hundred things—anyhow, a lot of them—to 





HIS is your invitation to stroll down Memory 

Lane—slowly, lingeringly, enjoying the mists 
that soften the landscape. If the lane is long and 
has many turnings, so much the better. For the 
charm of yesterday is as real to all of us as the 
challenge of tomorrow. 
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be left in that fence corner, and not once did the 
fence corner betray its trust. 

But That Boy was on his way to school when I 
got diverted by the elm tree. A hundred yards 
ahead of him Henry Stiles was schoolward bound 
with that shambling, ground-covering pace of his. 
The boy put out a spurt and caught up with Henry. 
“We'll have time to play ten minutes,” Henry said. 
They went on past the Road Pond and up the long 
Mike Elkins’ hill, over its crest down the eastern 
slope, and they were at the school. 

Shrill shouting sounded from the Sycamore 
Bottom. Some of the boys were already at play. 
Henry and That Boy put their books on a flat lime- 
stone rock and joined the game. “It’s my choice,” 
yelled Harry Vernon. “I'll take Henry.” Oscar Kel- 
ler ungraciously waived the formality of a choice. 
He pointed a finger, almost an accusing finger, at 
That Boy. “You get out there in the field, and if 
you miss catching one just once, I'll leave you all 
stove up.” 


How the minutes flashed by! Mr. Haynes—or 
was it Mr. Hackney ?—stood in the door of the 
schoolhouse, and under his measured swing the 
bell sang its song of education, of far and fair 
places, of a world filled with hope. Mr. Haynes— 
or Mr. Hackney ?—read a chapter from the Scrip- 
tures, and then came the arithmetic classes. They 
were put first since it was thought well to study 
the subject considered the most difficult at an hour 
when minds were considered clearest. 

“Frank, go to the board and solve number 9. 
Claude, take number 3.”’ And so on until the black- 
board’s capacity was exhausted. “The rest of you 
watch them. Don’t let them make any mistakes.” 
A minute later That Boy held up his hand. “Mr. 
Haynes, Homer has made a mistake.” ‘‘Where’d 
he make it?” “Right there’—pointing. “That 9 


“= 


A picture of the Plum Springs School 
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ought to be an 8.” Mr. Haynes brought his facul- 
ties to bear upon the alleged error. “It ought to be 
an 8,” he said. “If he makes another mistake you 
take his place.” 

An exhibit of such teaching would, I suppose, 
reduce a modern supervisor to a state of collapse. 
Perhaps so. But let this be said: The value of a 
method of teaching, any method of teaching, is to 
be stated in terms of the results it yields—and in 
no other terms! That Boy developed a satisfactory 
dexterity in the handling of numbers and a rea- 
sonable understanding of their relations. And 
there exists no knowledge of any meanness of 
spirit developed by that intentness upon the errors 
of others. Good teaching is as good teaching does. 


Tue day passed, with reciting, eating dinner, 
playing in the Sycamore Bottom. At four o’clock 
the teacher said very formally, “Dismissed till 
tomorrow,” and then the scholars went their sev- 
eral ways homeward. The largest group of all went 
out the road that climbed the eastern slope of the 
Mike Elkins’ hill. Sometimes they screeched like 
hyenas and reveled in the noise they made. And 
sometimes they were quiet from temporary ex- 
haustion, or sometimes from some new and strange 
preoccupation. There was the time when Henry 
Stiles spoke from the depths, announcing his inten- 
tion to become a lawyer. It was Arthur Simmons 
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who came out of the shock first. “You could make 
a barrel o’ money,” he said. “I got a uncle who 
did.”” But Henry’s mind was on glory, not money. 
“You have to be a good speaker,” said Henry. 
“That’s what makes Mr. Jim Sims so good. I heard 
him once at the courthouse and my hair just stood 
right straight up.” 

“When you speak, Henry, we’ll come and hear 
you,” said Oscar Keller. “Maybe Mr. Haynes’ll 
bring the whole school. Maybe our hair will stand 
up.” 

The boys were quiet, almost in awe at the pros- 
pect of Henry’s imminent greatness. It was no 
time to rend the air with unseemly discord. There 
is no doubt that Henry could have become the law- 
yer he dreamed he would be. He had native gifts 
that would have been precious to such an end. But 
Henry’s voice was never lifted in a courthouse. 
Something happened. Many things happened. 
There is no greater bereavement than the loss of 
one’s hopes. 


Ar THE elm tree by the side of the road That Boy 
climbed the fence for the near cut home. For a 
long moment he sat upon the fence, his eyes hun- 
grily upon Mr. Stone’s sterile, windswept acres 
and the woods beyond. Day after day he sat there 
for long moments, communing with the beauty 
that stretched before him, and knew only vaguely 
what it was that left him uplifted. In the winter 
the grey of the fields blended into the dark dignity 


of the distant leafless trees. In the spring the scene 
unfolded into a panorama of delicate and fragile 
green. In the summer it was still green, though 
darker and more robust. In the fall it was the 
loveliest of all. The green had turned to russet and 
gold, and a million cobwebs shimmered in the lazy 
sun of Indian summer. 

Oh well, time to be going. Beauty must not in- 
terfere with duty. The stock must be fed and wood 
brought in, and That Boy’s two brothers were too 


young then to help much. The chores, then supper, | 


then an hour of arithmetic so as to kindle an alert | 
eye for errors made by classmates, and then an- | 


other hour spent with the magic of McGuffey— 
these would compose his routine for the remainder 
of the day. So That Boy climbed down from the 
fence, followed the beaten path across Mr. Stone’s 
field, swung over the fence at the hickory tree, 
climbed the rocky hill, and a moment later burst 
into the house calling out, “Hello, Mom.” Mom 
came to meet him. “There’s a piece of cake on the 
plate there,” she said. 

Almost suddenly I lost That Boy, but it is one 
of the lovely parts of living that I did not lose the 
memory of him. Maybe I lost him at the school. 
Maybe he’s still there drinking with thirsting lips 
from the fountains poured by McGuffey. Or maybe 
he’s sitting on the fence at the elm tree looking 
westward across a great field of flaming goldenrod 
to the russet and gold woods beyond, softly etched 
against a tender purple haze. 





THE NATURE 


OF HAPPINESS 


The supreme happiness of life is the conviction that we are loved.—VicToR HuGOo 


The days that make us happy make us wise.—JOHN MASEFIELD 


.... Let no one 


till his death 


Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 
Until the day’s out and labor done. 


—ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


We have no more right to consume happiness without creating it than to consume wealth 
without producing it.—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


In the child happiness dances; in the man, at most, it only smiles or weeps. 


—JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, comes incidentally. Make it the object of pursuit, and 
it leads us a wild-goose chase, and is never attained. Follow some other object and very possibly 
we may find that we have caught happiness without dreaming of it. 
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—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
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On Arbor Day 


We have been told how our forefathers came 

Into a desert land and planted trees which sent 
Their roots down deep and branches towering h gh. 
Stalwart they stood and for the lost they made 

A landmark or a highway; children played 

In deep content, 

Sheltered and safe for their far-reaching shade. 


Schoolbells rang out, and smoke from warm hearth fires 
Curled upward to the sky where village church spires 
Pointed silently. 

They planted, tended too, 

Freedom and truth and opportunity 

Deep in the heart and soul and mind of youth, 

And nourished these, 

So that these concepts grew up as tall trees— 

And in our land, 

We lived and prospered, 

Sheltered and safe in our democracy. 


Today mankind 

Cries out in blind confusion and despair 
For trees to stand 

As landmarks to the lost, 

As shelter, shade, 

For all the weary, war-torn world, afraid 
To lift its head. 


Dare we do less than they 

Who, years ago, 

Planted the trees we cherish, helped them grow? 
Must we not see anew the needs 

Borne by a lost, hope-dead humanity? 

Resolve to tend, however great the cost, 

Along the war-scorched, desperate, desert way 
The seeds 

Of truth and freedom and equality? 


These are the trees 
We dare not fail to plant this Arbor Day. 


—SuE JOSTIES 


April 


April is not a fickle girl, 

Though thus the poets still declare; 
April is a troubled youth, 

Winter’s bewildered heir. 
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POETRY 


LANE 


To a Fighter 


Laughter was born with you in noonday sun, 
And high adventure for your every plan. 

The whole of life became a heightened span 
When in the clouds you saw a chariot run. 
Coursers reared to the sky and gold wheels spun, 
Sun-dust was scattered on your lucky head, 
Speeding you on in triumph. Early dead 

Yet ever living, know your race was won. 


How we exulted in your yesterdays 

With great processions going toward the sea, 
Of brilliant epic and fantastic plays. 

Oh, that those intimate joys again could be! 
But you sought mightier waters, voyaged far 
Beyond Atlantis and the Western Star. 


—LAURA BENET 


Eve Walks 


Eve walks within the garden of my heart, 
Eve who is I, 

And hears the serpent speak. 

She stops to listen. 


Do not listen, Eve! 

She does not hear me, though I am herself. 
She reaches out her hand and breaks the stem. 
She holds the lovely fruit against the sky. 


Eve, if you eat it, you will surely die! 
Outside the garden where I walk alone, 

I call to her across the distances 

Of nerve and bone and sinew, hope and tears. 
Though she is silent still, I think she hears. 


The patient serpent lies beside her feet. 
She eats the fruit. She tells me, “It is sweet.” 


— MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Epitome of all young men— 
Gentle and angry, proud and shy; 
Alien to winter, stranger to summer; 
Lonely between the earth and sky. 


— MARION DOYLE 
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What Influences the 


hiking of Youth??: 


don’t teach youngsters to think.”’ 

How often have we heard that one! It is 
such a common complaint that any lifting of the 
veil on one of the great mysteries of life—the teen- 
age thinking process—is welcome. Some little 
known realms of the adolescent mind in action 
have been penetrated by a recent survey, and we 
now bring you the findings. 

srace yourself for a surprise. To parents these 
findings bestow an orchid. (They also may make 
Mother and Father wonder whether the dinner 
conversation ought not, perhaps, to be planned 
just as carefully as the dinner itself.) To the 
teacher the results may be humbling, comforting, 
or challenging, depending on the kind of a teacher 
he or she is. 

We are all familiar with modern opinion sur- 
veys like the Gallup Poll. What the Gallup, Roper, 
and other polls do to check up on adult opinion 
the Institute of Student Opinion Poll, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines, has been doing for ado- 
lescent opinion. Each year it conducts eight sur- 
veys of American students, guided by a national 


[Pe trouble with the schools is that they 
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committee of educators and polling experts. Mem- 
bers of the institute are 1,555 high schools broadly 
representative of the whole field of American sec- 
ondary education. Questionnaires go out through 
faculty journalism advisers. Student editors help 
to secure sampling data and statements by their 
fellow high school classmates. 

In its surveys the institute asks some questions 
on current national and international issues, but 
it also asks for opinion on problems closer to the 
student’s daily life. A question went out recently 
that read: “In your opinion which of the follow- 
ing influences your thinking to the greatest ex- 
tent: parents and family, schoolteachers, close 
friends (‘the gang’), community and _ student 
opinion, magazines and newspapers, radio, movies, 
schoolbooks, or church?” 


Curtain Call for Parents 


M"= than 101,500 students responded to this 

inquiry. They not only voted but they gave 
their frank opinions with the unvarnished candor 
every parent and teacher learns to expect of youth. 
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Obviously their answers could be expected to shed 


light on that age-old cry of parents, “Why don’t - 


they teach them to think?” 

What were those answers? Let us classify them 
generally. Are schools major influences on student 

0 thinking? Students are skeptical. Do students be- 

lieve radio and the movies strongly influence their 
minds? Some of them do. And what do the over- 
whelming majority say is the chief inflwence on 
their thinking? Parents, take a bow! 

Take a bow, and then take a look at the tabula- 
tions. They contain some other surprises: 


eT Te Tey TT eee 
Magazines and newspapers................0eeeeee- 17% 
Smee TONGS, “RING WOME” 5 is 655.5 5s ais seca be oo lcigee 0 dk 11.5% 
oats AEE. Sal 2) Oa Ss wie cord le wo eididea aeRO Aik 10.5% 
Community or student opinion....................-- 6% 
I, «bites Abiko o KA Whin Chine bk, bok BASES 5% 
EE lnc Seas. 5 Ages a abies ake bhe Berkus ate 5% 
EE ae Se ee ee er a ee 
IIR by di 5h 00d. bid 4 80d Gb wle de bh «Wa Bae 1% 
I 5 oad ts oak 06 bin ae Gaines % ee ae te 


What are the reasons for this large vote in favor 
of parents as influencers of their children’s think- 
ing? Statements collected by members of the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion give us some important 
clues. Here are a few: 

“Parents and members of my family influence 
me most because they are most reasonable with 
me when I need help.” 

“My family influences me most because they 
have about three sides to every argument, and I 
hear all sides in not too technical a way.” 

“My parents know me better than anyone else, 
so I can accept their opinions most easily.” 


ft 


ed 
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EVER before have young people come in 

for such searching examination, such 
serious scrutiny. And this is not mere prying 
curiosity on the part of their elders. Far from 
it. They know and we know that the future of 
this changed and still changing world lies in 
their strong young hands. But what of our 
role—we parents and teachers—in shaping 
these eager minds? Here youth itself supplies 
the answers—and surprising ones at that! 





“T respect my parents’ judgment more than any- 
one else’s.” 

“My parents—maybe because they’re there in 
person to argue if an argument is necessary.” 

Anyone who has been the parent of a teen-ager 
knows that family arguments are not only neces- 
sary but practically inevitable. This overpower- 
ing testimony, therefore, is really a tribute to us 
parents. Perhaps we have won—or at least par- 
tially won—more of those spirited encounters with 
our outspoken youngsters than we seemed to at 
the time! 

Other lessons, equally significant, may be found 
in the above tabulations. If we add together the 
vote on all the influences that have to do with 
parent and teacher supervision—family, teachers, 
schoolbooks, and community or student opinion— 
we get a total of 50 per cent. The lesson is clear. 
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Parents and teachers, working together, can be 


the chief forces in shaping the thoughts and ideas - 


of today’s young people. 


What To Worry About 


lw YOU worried about Hollywood’s influence 
on youth? In youth’s opinion you can look 
elsewhere to do your worrying. They give movies 
only a 3 per cent vote. But note what happens 
when you add up all the votes for the three major 
arts of modern communication—radio, the movies, 
and magazines and newspapers. The total is 30.5 
per cent. This means that nearly one student in 
every three believes that an influence coming from 
outside the home or school is the chief shaper of 
his thinking. Doesn’t this suggest that both home 
and school should be more careful to see that boys 
and girls have an opportunity to hear and see the 
best in radio, magazines, newspapers, and films? 
Doesn’t it suggest that the school should give more 
attention to courses in appreciation and discrim- 
ination, so as to sharpen the judgments of their 
students? 

Now a word to teachers. Your first reaction to 
the low vote of 5 per cent in your favor will be 
one of disappointment. Yet a closer study of state- 
ments from students really makes that vote some- 
thing of a compliment. You see, it was quite clear 
that some students read into the word thinking 
the meaning opinion. So the low vote for teachers 
is to some degree a vote of confidence in the care- 
ful impartiality of the American teacher, who 
strives rather to present facts than to pass on the 
opinions of others. 





Highly Prized 
Remembrance 


A subscription to the 
National Parent-Teacher: 
The P.T.A. Magazine 
will be welcomed and 
greatly appreciated by 
any person who has chil- 


and send the copies to: 





Vame 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please enter a subscription to National Parent-Teacher: 
The P.T.A. Magazine for one year (10 issues) beginning with the current issue, 


“My teachers influence my thinking,” said one 
student, “not because of themselves but because 
of all I learn through them. Their opinions are 
seldom prejudiced.” 


They Think for Themselves 


ae other theme ran like a golden thread 
through the entire survey report. The Amer. 
ican boy and girl declare firmly that they are 
going to do their own thinking. One typical youth 
voted for magazines and newspapers “because 
many times they present both sides of a question 
and I can choose for myself.” Radio won similar 
praise, but magazines and newspapers ranked 
higher because “most writers will tell you the 
good things of their point and the bad things of 
the other fellow’s point. Therefore if you read 
both sides you are able to form your own opinion, 
In reading, no forceful feeling can be brought out 
to put across a point as some speakers can. It’s 
there, and you read it for what it is worth.” 

The same may be said of this survey. Here are 
the results. Read them for what they are worth 
and come to your own conclusions. But as parents 
you may as well be prepared for what is sure to 
happen. When someone gets up in meeting to ask 
why the schools don’t teach youth to think, Miss 
Brown or Mr. Jones of the junior high school is 
going to say: 


“T think we ought to ask also what is the home ) 


doing to teach youth to think? After all, our young 
folks say that their parents and families have the 
greatest influence on their thinking. What are you 
fathers and mothers doing about it?” 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





Date 





; Street and N 
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sible for their care and 














education. City, Zone, and State 


It is ideal for birthday, 





anniversary, courtesy, or 
philanthropic gift pur- 
poses. 
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Name of P.T_A. if you belong to one 


(Make check or money order payable to NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER) 
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e In your articles on atomic energy and education 
you did not mention the proposed Federal bills to 
control the production and uses of the materials of 
atomic bombs. Have you not omitted one of the 
most important problems before us today? 


HE future of scientific research, of civilian and 
military uses of atomic energy, and of interna- 
tional policy may depend in large part on the ac- 
tion taken by Congress within the next few weeks. 
Shortly after the use of atomic bombs against 
Japan, the so-called May-Johnson bill (S.1463- 
H.R.4566) was introduced into Congress. I shall 
refer to this as the May bill, inasmuch as Senator 
Johnson later introduced a second bill. The May 
bill, drafted largely by the War Department, 
called forth vigorous criticism from many sources. 
The Board of Managers of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has gone on record as 
opposing it. 

Among the most outspoken opponents of the 
May bill are organizations of the scientists who 
developed the atomic bomb. Their opposition is 
based largely on the possibilities of military domi- 
nation of the proposed Federal commission, of ex- 
cessive restrictions on further scientific research 
and the free dissemination of basic scientific in- 
formation, of private monopolies of the civilian 
uses of atomic power, and of obstruction to the 
development of international control of atomic 
weapons. 

The Senate has created a Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy under the chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon of Connecticut. Senator Mc- 
Mahon has introduced 8.1717, entitled the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, better known as the Mc- 
Mahon bill. Representative Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las has introduced a companion measure, H.R. 
5364, in the House. The atomic scientists, now 
working together as the Federation of American 
Scientists, have supported the McMahon bill as 
stoutly as they have opposed the May bill. Presi- 
dent Truman, Secretary of Commerce Wallace, 
and Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago are among tH® many individuals who have 
endorsed the McMahon bill. 

Yet in spite of the support of the President and 
of most of the experts on atomic energy, the Mc- 
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Mahon bill stands in danger of defeat at the hands 
of the Senate Committee, whereas the May bill 
may soon come before the House favorably recom- 
mended by the House Military Affairs Committee. 

Said the Chicago Sun on March 9: “The Senate 
Atomic Committee is scheduled to begin rewriting 
the McMahon bill next week, with the majority of 
the committee clearly opposed to it and much more 
sympathetic to the War Department’s May-John- 
son bill, which imposes stricter controls and pro- 
vides for a large measure of military control.” 

And the Federation of American Scientists 
wrote on March 12: “The legislative situation on 
atomic energy is now critical. The House Military 
Affairs Committee has voted to request a ruling 
giving the May bill priority on the House calendar. 
This bill has features which seem most objection- 
able from the point of view of achieving world 
peace and improving the national welfare.” 


W uen national policy of such vast importance is 
at stake, it behooves every American citizen quick- 
ly to become informed, to reach a decision on the 
issues, and to write or telegraph his representa- 
tives in Washington. 

As I see it, there are at least five basic issues: 

1. Civilian vs. military control. The McMahon 
bill vests authority in a commission of five per- 
sons, all of whom must be civilians and must give 
all their time to the work of the commission. Mem- 
bers would be appointed by the President and 
would serve at his pleasure. Former military 
personnel would not be disqualified from serving. 
Under the commission are four directors of divi- 
sions, likewise appointed by the President. 

The May bill would create a nine-man commis- 
sion, all appointed by the President and all serv- 
ing part time. The members may be either civilians 
or officers on active duty in the armed forces. 
Within their nine-year terms of appointment they 
may be removed only for cause. An administrator 
and deputy administrator, the top full-time offi- 
cials, are to be appointed by the commission and 
cannot be removed by the President. 

On this issue President Truman has written: 
“A commission established by the Congress for the 
control of atomic energy should be composed ex- 
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clusively of civilians. . . . It is essential that the 
members of the commission be full-time govern- 
ment employees.” And Secretary Wallace says 
that the May bill “would set up the most undemo- 
cratic, dictatorial arrangements that have ever to 
my knowledge been proposed to the Congress in a 
legislative measure. It would give to the admin- 
istrator the greatest power that has ever been 
given to one man in time of peace.” 

2. Shall the government have a monopoly of 
fissionable materials—that is, of the materials, 
chiefly plutonium and uranium 235, from which 
atomic energy is directly produced? The McMahon 
bill gives the Federal commission a monopoly of 
the production and ownership of fissionable ma- 
terials. The commission is directed to distribute 
such materials for research and developmental 
activities—always, however, under strict account- 
ing. The commission would take possession of all 
atomic weapons. It would be the sole agency au- 
thorized to produce additional atomic weapons, 
but it would produce these only when expressly 
directed by the President. Under the May bill, the 
commission might authorize private production 
and private ownership of fissionable materials. 


Acain I quote President Truman: “The govern- 
ment must be the exclusive owner and producer of 
fissionable materials. . . . The disadvantages of 
government monopoly are small compared to the 
danger of permitting anyone other than the gov- 
ernment to own or produce these crucial sub- 
stances, the use of which affects the safety of the 
entire nation. The benefits of atomic energy are 
the heritage of the people. They should be dis- 
tributed as widely as possible.” 

3. Private monopoly vs. competitive enterprise. 
The McMahon bill requires that all private patent 
rights on production processes must be sold to the 
government at a fair price and that private pat- 
ents on devices utilizing fissionable materials are 
“affected with the public interest’ and must be 
generally available for use at reasonable royalty 
rates. The patent clauses of the May bill would not 
prevent private monopoly of the production of 
atomic energy or devices for using such energy. 

4. Freedom to conduct independent research. 
The May bill gives the commission full authority 
to issue restrictive regulations (over and above 
the Espionage Act) on the dissemination of scien- 
tific information, with criminal penalties for vio- 
lation. The commission may direct the dismissal 
of any scientist from public or private employ- 
ment— if the commission believes him to have vio- 
lated security regulations—without regard to 
criminal prosecution and conviction. 

Such restrictions, say the atomic scientists, 
would act as a powerful deterrent to scientific re- 
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search in the United States. Research thrives 
when scientists are free to exchange the results of 
their investigations, without fear of criminal pun- 
ishment. The development of the atomic bomb in | 


this country was dependent upon the contributions 0 


of scientists from England, Denmark, Italy, and 
Germany, as well as the United States. As Secre-. 
tary Wallace has said, “To carry security regula- 
tions and secrecy to extremes would soon place the 
United States at the bottom of the scientific world 
in nuclear physics instead of at the top.” And 
President Truman: “Legislation in this field must 
assure genuine freedom to conduct independent 
research and must guarantee that controls over 
the dissemination of information will not stifle 
scientific progress.” 


Tue McMahon bill permits the free dissemina- 
tion of basic scientific information and directs the 
commission to make public the related technical 
information ‘as freely as may be consistent with 
the foreign and domestic policies established by — 
the President.” The only restrictions are those of 
the Espionage Act. This bill also directs the com- | 
mission to make financial grants for, and other- 
wise to encourage, research in the social, political, 
and economic effects of atomic energy as well as in 
its military, industrial, and medical uses. 

5. Consistency with international policy. ‘The 


commission,” said the President, “‘should be in the | 


position to carry out at once any international 
agreements relating to inspection, control of the 
production of fissionable materials, dissemination 
of information, and similar areas of international 
action.” 

The McMahon bill seeks to provide “a program 
of administration which will be consistent with 


international agreements made by the United , 


States.” The May bill is silent on this point. 
Senator Johnson has recently introduced an- 
other bill (S.1824), similar in most respects to the 
McMahon bill but differing radically in the per- 
sonnel of the commission, which would be com- 


posed of five members of the Senate and five of the | 


House of Representatives with the president of 
the Senate as chairman. This proposal is widely 
criticized on the grounds that members of Con- 
gress are already too heavily burdened. 

Latest of all comes the word that the Senate 
Atomic Energy Committee, over the opposition of 
Chairman McMahon, has approved the Vanden- 
berg amendment giving a military board the pow- 
er to review all action of the civilian commission 
relating to national defense. In case of disagree- 
ment the board may appeat to the President, 
whose decision is final. This amendment would 
greatly weaken the McMahon bill’s provisions for 
civilian control.—G. L. MAXWELL 
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National and International Unity 
LUCILLE L. JESSE 


National Chairman, Committee on International Relations 








ers recognizes that the future of our civiliza- 

tion depends on the ability of nations to 
build together and to accept a common responsi- 
bility for preserving peace. Acting on this con- 
viction, the Congress has put forth every effort to 
publicize and promote the United Nations Organ- 
ization. Does anyone deny today that only in a 
peaceful world can the welfare of all children be 
assured ? 

Gradually, through the past several years, the 
first Object of the parent-teacher organization— 
“to promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community’”—has taken 
on broader and deeper significance. To P.T.A. 
members of the present day the word “commu- 
nity” means the whole world community, and “the 
welfare of children and youth” that of every child, 
every youth in that world community. 

Originally, fifty years ago, the Founders of the 
National Congress thought of themselves and their 
task primarily in relation to the home, and the 
parent-child relationship was stressed above all 
others. Soon, however, those early leaders realized 
that the teacher’s influence on the child was so 
great that including the schools in the plan of 
child welfare became imperative. Then the futility 
of trying to influence the child’s environment with- 
out recognizing the church and community as de- 
termining factors became apparent. Thus these 
two areas were added to the thinking of the group. 

Yet not until 1932 was the Congress program 
expanded to embrace conditions throughout the 
world that might affect the welfare of children; 
for it was in that year that the standing committee 
on International Relations was created. P.T.A. 
members had come to realize that it was not 
enough to work for the welfare of children in the 
home, in the school, in the community, and in the 
nation. They began to see that children brought 
up anywhere amid hunger, disease, and oppression 
were their vital concern. 

With the recognition of these facts came a new 
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slogan—“All Children Are Our Children.” And 
since the welfare of all children involves their 
character, their ideals, their physical well-being, 
and their educational opportunities, the programs 
and projects of the Congress have been more and 
more, in recent years, directed toward improve- 
ment of the environment of children on an inter- 
national scale. 


The National Congress and the UNO 


x& A result of this emphasis in parent-teacher 
programs and activities throughout the na- 
tion, the Congress was one of forty-two national 
bodies and one of four educational groups invited 
by the United States government to send consult- 
ants to serve with the U.S. delegation at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco last 
spring. 

There the insistence of the consultants on the 
inclusion of the “human rights” clause in the 
Charter was a service to the peoples of the world. 
Consultants from the educational groups were 
also active in urging the establishment of an inter- 
national cultural and educational agency. This 
agency, known as UNESCO, has now been set up 
under the Economic and Social Council of the 
UNO to promote better world understanding 
through education. 

At present parent-teacher effort is being di- 
rected toward the development of an intensive pro- 
gram for the care and protection of children of the 
world. The Children’s Bureau of our Federal gov- 
ernment is cooperating in this program. 

Immediately after the close of the San Francisco 
Conference all the vast resources of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers were mobilized 
into a gigantic educational project to explain the 
structure and scope of the UNO, not only to its 
own membership but to the citizens of every com- 
munity where there is a P.T.A. Literature was dis- 
tributed; plans of action were sent out. Because 
the organization represents a true cross section of 
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our whole population, its part in disseminating in- 
formation about the Charter and the UNO is be- 
lieved to be most important and far reaching. 

Emphasis was placed on the necessity for action 
following education. Thousands of letters were 
written to congressmen urging adherence to the 
principles of the UNO. Now that the world organ- 
ization has become a working reality, parent- 
teacher members are keeping their communities 
aware of its possibilities of growth. 

At present, for example, we are stressing the 
flexibility of the UNO— its ability to change as 
conditions change. Because the UNO came about 
as an instrument to prevent war, many people ex- 
pected immediate perfection from it. It is hard for 
them to understand that, like our own Constitution 
in its formative years, the Charter will have to be 
accepted with its imperfections and gradually im- 
proved with the growth of the international spirit. 
The Congress is also urging its members to con- 
sider world problems with an open mind and to 
realize that the UNO must bring about a satisfac- 
tory compromise among the varying aspirations 
of the member states. 


How P.T.A.’s Can Teach and Learn 


UT,” you ask, “what can we, as members of 

local units of the parent-teacher organization, 
do to further world friendship?” Since the Con- 
gress feels that sound international relations can 
be brought about by means of an appreciation of 
the cultures of other peoples, one important em- 
phasis in the P.T.A. program should be “Know 
your neighbors.” 

An interesting approach to this problem is that 
of direct communication with people in foreign 
lands. The last national clothing drive gave chil- 
dren and parents a chance to exchange letters with 
the recipients of donated clothing. Children can 
also secure the names of “pen pals” in other coun- 
tries from the nearest office of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

Of course, the difference in language is a prob- 
lem, but some P.T.A.’s have called on their foreign- 
language-speaking members for help, thus giving 
these members a pride in their knowledge and a 
feeling of service to the group. This type of co- 
operation has proved particularly successful in 
units in the Southwest whose Spanish-speaking 
members translate letters coming from South and 
Central America. 

Pageants, too, have proved unusually successful 
as a means of fostering an appreciation of other 
cultures. Native costumes, often beautiful and 
always picturesque, can be borrowed from their 
proud owners or made with their help. The folk 
dances and music, always an important part of any 
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pageant, bring a rich heritage from many lands, 
Most of us are familiar with the music and dances 


of European countries, but we are only beginning | 
to know and appreciate those of Latin America | 


and the Orient. 
Nor should the arts and crafts of other countries 


be neglected. Many units report outstanding pro- | 


grams built around displays collected from mem- 
bers of the community. Sometimes an exhibition 
is planned at which the owner of each article tells 
how and where it was made. Sometimes, too, one 
of the arts—needlework, for example—is prac- 
ticed at the meeting. 

Whenever feasible and possible all these activi- 
ties should include the children. The P.T.A. has a 
unique opportunity to use the variety of nationali- 
ties and backgrounds represented in the public 
school to crystallize international thinking and 
feeling in the children. If every school child could 
grow up motivated by good will toward all chil- 
dren everywhere, the campaign for international 
sympathy would be quickly culminated. 

For this reason, too, parents are urged to watch 
their own speech and actions. Children are more 
than likely to take over the prejudices of their 
parents. All children are natural democrats and 
are, therefore, splendid world citizens unless or 
until their environment leads them to be otherwise. 


What P.T.A.’s Can Do 


¥ Is not enough, however, for parent-teacher 
members to become informed about the peoples 
of other countries and develop the best of good will 
toward them. “Faith without works is dead” a 
wise leader once said. Every unit must search 
always for some practical expression of its good 
will and its wish to cooperate. 

P.T.A.’s in many communities have taken the 
lead in national clothing drives, and in many more 
have shared the hard work involved. 

At the present time the associations are working 
to consolidate public opinion in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s plan to share our wheat and other vital 
foods with our less fortunate neighbors. What does 
it matter that our bread be not so snowy white, 
when some of the people of the world have no 
bread at all and most of the rest of them only 
black bread? This is a practical test of our inter- 
national understanding. Lip service to an ideal is 
one thing; depriving ourselves ever so little for 
the good of the whole world is another—much 
more difficult and much more satisfying. It may 
be that later we shall be called on to sacrifice a 
few more of our luxuries. Let us do it cheerfully, 
and, moreover, let us see that our representatives 
in Congress know that we approve of the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 
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ScHOOL BOARDS IN ACTION. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1946. $2.00. 


N a country of big business American public schools 
| stand out as one of the biggest of enterprises. Any per- 
son—and that should mean every one of us—who is inter- 
ested in how and by whom this enterprise is administered 
will find the much needed information in School Boards in 
Action, the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

“Service on a board of education,” says the first chapter 
of the Yearbook, “‘is a public trust of the highest order. 
...Hope for the extension, improvement, and lasting 
success of democracy rests heavily upon free public edu- 
cation and, in turn, on the stewardship of the school board 
member, who is, at the same time, custodian of the rights 
of every American child.” 

Simply but graphically, the writers go on to examine the 
place of school boards in a representative government. 
The qualifications of school board members are discussed, 
as are methods of selection and the general powers and 
duties of the boards. The separate functions of the super- 
intendent and the school board are described, explained, 
and illustrated. The procedures through which the school 
board does its work; personnel responsibilities and poli- 
cies; financial and business administration; the educa- 
tional program; and the means for obtaining understand- 
ing, good will, and respect for the schools on the part of 
the general public—all these come in for their share of 
careful attention. The last chapter, entitled “Planning 
Better Schools for the Future,’”’ has forceful and far- 
reaching implications. 

School Boards in Action has been offered as a handbook 
to members of boards of education, but it is far more than 
that. It is a handbook for all thinking citizens who want 
to play an effective part in shaping the educational poli- 
cies of their communities. School education chairmen as 
well as other parent-teacher leaders will find the book 
exceptionally valuable. 

AMERICAN CHILD. By Paul Engle. New York: Random 
House, 1945. $2.00. 


NY parent who has watched a child’s eyes widen with 
delight at the sight of a furry toy bear, who has 
known the cold agony of worry when a child lay ill, and 
who has exulted over the chance to live in a land where 
his child may grow in freedom will gain keen pleasure 
from this collection of sixty-four sonnets written by Mr. 
Engle to his daughter, now five years old. 
All the wonder, enchantment, and tragedy of a child’s 
world—his adventures in a fairyland of squirrels and 
birds and imaginary lions, his amazement when he strikes 
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a piano key for the first time, his bewildered gaze into a 
chance-discovered mirror, his anguish over a kitten’s 
death, his fear and then defiance of the dark, and the day 
when self-interest first yields to sharing a favorite toy— 
are pictured with delicate sensitivity and fine-spun image- 
ry in this book. 

The poet sings of the thanks every parent must have 
felt in the past decade—thanks that his child could de- 
velop in a land free from terror and hunger, tyranny and 
hate. In one of several poems on this theme he writes: 


“Lucky the living child born in a land 
Where noise outside the door is still a dog 
And not the secret gun, the bloody hand, 
Where fear is not around her like a fog.” 


In his word-paintings of the personality development 
of a preschool child, the poet often seems to begin where 
the psychologist must leave off. Yet Paul Engle is strik- 
ingly aware of the contributions of child psychology and 
pays a tribute to the preschool of the University of Iowa, 
“‘where the child becomes more a person and so more a 
child.”” A native Iowan, he is today a lecturer on poetry 
at the University of Iowa. 

Already noted for poems vibrant with love for his 
country, as in American Song, Mr. Engle combines in this 
book a new song of America and a lyric of childhood. 
Poetry lovers will appreciate his exquisite craftsmanship, 
and all readers will live again their own wonder-filled 
days of growing up as they turn the pages of American 
Child. 





A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


Each month come the names of hundreds of new sub- 
sibers for our mailing list. So far this year we have 
added more than 25,000! On behalf of our directors 
and editors I want to thank all of you who have sub- 
scribed to the National Parent-Teacher for the first 
time. As you probably know, our magazine is a non- 
profit publication. It takes no advertising, and it is 
not promoted commercially. Volunteer workers in 
state and local parent-teacher groups solicit subscrip- 
tions and promote the magazine as part of the regular 
educational program of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the organization that is known 
locally as the P.T.A. 

Hundreds of readers, too, realizing the tremendous 
importance of the articles in the National Parent- 
Teacher, help us to make new friends by passing along 
their subscription copies to nonsubscribers. If you 
have finished with your copy of the March issue and 
do not intend to keep it for further reading or refer- 
ence, will you please give it to some one else to read? 

I also want to express my gratitude to those of you 
who have renewed your subscriptions this year. Your 
continued interest and support is a real encourage- 
ment to our editors. 

Mrs. James Fitts Hill 
President, National Parent-Teacher 
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Tuning In on Iowa 


lowa’s youth extended the hand of fellowship 
across the sea when, on April 9, two Des Moines 
high school students talked with two London 
students on the regular Junior Town Meeting 
series sponsored by the Iowa Congress of Parents 
and Teachers over Station KRNT, Des Moines, in 
cooperation with the Des Moines public school sys- 
tem and the British Broadcasting Company. The 
program was presented from the auditorium of 
Roosevelt High School, and the participants were 
chosen by elimination contests from the five Des 
Moines high schools. 

Another interesting broadcast in the series was 
a junior town meeting held before the Des Moines 
Public Forum on March 1 by Lincoln High School 
students. Commander Harold E. Stassen, former 
governor of Minnesota, was a special guest. The 
program was transcribed and released on the air 
March 5. The board of managers of the Iowa Con- 
gress, in session at a dinner meeting, listened en- 





“What’s Happening in Education?” is discussed over WHO, Des 

Moines, by a Mills, treasurer, Iowa Congress; Alice 

Myers, director, Des Moines Public Forums; John R. Hedges, 

director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, lowa University; and F. 
KE. Mueller, State Department of Public Instruction 
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thusiastically to the broadcast—for was it not 
their own project? 

The Junior Town Meeting series is said by local 
radio officials to be the first of its kind in the Mid- 
dle West. The thirty-minute weekly discussions 
are actually held in the various high school audi- 
toriums, then transcribed, and the transcriptions 
broadcast at the dinner hour. Such timely and sig- 
nificant topics as ‘“‘What Price Peace?” “Compul- 
sory Military Training,” “Can We Work with 
Russia?” “What Does Youth Want from the 
School?” and “How Can German Youth Be Edu- 
cated?” have been most stimulating. They have 
given the adult listener a new idea of the surpris- 





~eee 


ing grasp our youth have of issues profoundly | 


important to them both now and in the future. 


W uar’s Happening in Education?” Dean G. L. 
Maxwell’s thought-provoking monthly feature in 
the National Parent-Teacher, is the basis of an- 


other congress-sponsored program over WHO, Des | 


Moines. Three adults, one of them an educator and 
one a parent-teacher leader, discuss informally 
topics related to Dean Maxwell’s current article 





and answer questions sent in by the listening au- | 


dience. No script is used. An hour before each 


broadcast the panel members meet to talk over the | 


points they wish to emphasize and choose the 
questions to be answered. The number of problems 


sent in by listeners is ample evidence of wide- | 


spread interest in the programs. 

Another adult program aired monthly over 
KXEL, Cedar Falls, develops the various sections 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers’ 
findings for 1945-46, Searchlights and Compass 
Points: Together We Build. A panel of three 
adults discusses such subjects as “Better Homes 
and Parents,” “Good Citizenship,” and “Better 
Home and School Relationships.” Faculty mem- 
bers of Iowa State Teachers College, as well as 
other educators and parent-teacher leaders, have 
contributed much to the success of this program. 

Over WOI and WSUI, the two state educational 
stations, Paths to Better Schools is a series pre- 
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sented for thirty minutes on Saturday mornings 
once each month. “Child of Tomorrow,” a drama- 
tization commemorating both the hundredth birth- 
day of Iowa as a state and the forty-ninth birth- 
day of the Iowa Congress, was the February 
broadcast in this series. This particular program 
was arranged by a member of the Cedar Rapids 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

All these broadcasts have been developed and 
are conducted under the direction of Mrs. F. R. 
Kenison, radio chairman of the Iowa Congress. In 
addition to this wide variety of challenging P.T.A. 
programs, Mrs. Kenison is also planning a new 
series for next fall, in connection with the centen- 
nial observance of Iowa’s statehood. This series 
will deal with state achievements in the field of 
child welfare in which the P.T.A. has played a 
leading part. 

The Iowa Congress feels that these P.T.A.- 
sponsored broadcasts are among the best educa- 
tional programs offered in the state. Not only do 
they serve as valuable vehicles for extension work; 
they are also producing a large listening group of 
P.T.A. members who can put into action the 
sound, reliable information they receive. 

—HELEN L. ROOT 


Youth Takes a Holiday 


Sometimes the solution to the youth problem turns 
out to be a simple one indeed—the provision of 
interesting, wholesome recreation for all young- 
sters, not merely a select few. The Tazewell High 
School P.T.A., Tazewell, Virginia, has discovered 
this fact and is making the most of it. 

The Tazewell community had no youth center, 
and the high school itself offered no program of 
evening recreation, except for parties at irregular 
intervals, until the high school personnel asked the 
parent-teacher association to take the lead in de- 
veloping an organized, cooperative plan of social 
activity. Assisted by the faculty and by an up- 
and-coming S.C.A. (the Student Cooperative As- 
sociation, a unique student organization allied 
with the Virginia Congress), a committee was ap- 
pointed to plan and pool the ideas of parents, 
teachers, and young people. 

The result was a teen-age canteen with a regu- 
lar schedule of social events for all boys and girls 
in their teens. It was agreed from the start that 
parents act as sponsors and chaperons, since one 
of the aims of the project was to unite parents and 
children in the school environment. Six or more 
mothers and fathers were therefore appointed 
chaperons and hosts for*each fortnightly party. 

Plans, rules, and regulations were carefully 
worked out. Each teen-age youngster, whether in 
elementary school or high school, was given a 
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mimeographed application blank containing spe- 
cific information about the parties. These blanks 
were signed by both the students and their parents 
and turned over to the committee for approval. 
The students were then issued membership cards, 
signed by the presidents of the P.T.A. and the 
S.C.A., respectively, which would admit them to 
all the evening parties held at the high school dur- 
ing the year. 

Every boy and girl was given to understand, 
however, that if he violated any of the rules set up 
by the committee his card would be revoked. These 
rules had to do with hours, approved behavior, and 
two agreements between student and committee— 
to go home directly after the party and not to 
leave the school building before that time. 

Guest cards, too, were available to young folks 
who wanted to bring in friends from outside the 
community. These were duly applied for and is- 
sued with the approval of the canteen committee. 


Tuus all arrangements were made en a business- 
like basis and fully understood by the participants 
—students, parents, and teachers. This sort of 
efficient beforehand planning eliminated any pos- 
sible friction or confusion during the parties them- 
selves, which were dedicated to the cause of fun 
and merriment. There was music for dancing, and 
there were games of all kinds for children:of all 
ages. And since no party can really be worthy of 
the name unless it includes refreshments, the 
P.T.A. supplied sandwiches or cookies on each oc- 
casion. In addition, the students bought pop and 
“cokes” on the premises. 

The success of this cooperatively planned and 
conducted recreational program has led to more 
ambitious schemes for the coming year. An im- 
portant element in them is the fact that the high 
school is purchasing a large radio and record- 
player that will contribute considerable glamour 
to the parties. 

The committee also hopes to add more games 
and a greater variety of activities for those who 
do not want to dance—and by this means attract 
a larger group of children and young people in the 
community. Then, too, the committee has voted 
to give a fairly elaborate party once a month in- 
stead of the informal affairs every two weeks. 

Undoubtedly the plans for succeeding years will 
vary just as much, for flexibility is essential in 
this kind of program. As time goes on, the Taze- 
well group hopes that its recreation project will 
not only embrace all the young people of the com- 
munity but will also serve as a model for other 
communities where school and P.T.A. work to- 
gether, in common purpose and understanding, for 
the benefit of youth. 

—J. L. WALTHALL 
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BUILDS THE FUTURE 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


I. Much has been written about the problems of the 
returning serviceman, but a large part of this material 
has been prepared by persons who know little of the av- 
erage soldier’s life in combat areas and hence have had 
no firsthand information about his experiences. 


Il. Since the soldier in the field had little time or op- 
portunity to read what others had written about him, 
and less time to present his point of view, books and ar- 
ticles about the veteran’s problems often lack a certain 
balance—as many families have now discovered. These 
generalizations, however, do not apply to the findings of 
authorities with sound knowledge and long experience in 
the fields of psychology and psychiatry. 

Ill. There have been relatively few cases in which 
overseas duty caused a serviceman to grow away from 
his family. Inthe lives of most soldiers letters from home 
occupied an all-important place. They enabled him to 
keep in touch with both family and community. 


IV. The best general principle that can be followed in 
welcoming Father home is to decide how he would like 
to be welcomed and then do just that. 

VY. Most wives will not plan a full round of social ac- 
tivities for the returning husband but rather a warm fam- 
ily welcome. In this way the veteran has a chance to 
learn about all the happenings and experiences, hopes 
and fears that were not fully covered in letters. 

VI. The family will also consider Father’s likes and 
dislikes. For example, the stories of relatives and friends 
about why they did not get into the armed services soon 
become boring. It is a good idea to shift the conversation 
away from this subject whenever possible. 

VII. The veteran may need some time to work out his 
program for the future. It is, therefore, not helpful to 
expect him to answer questions about his immediate 
plans— vocational or otherwise. 

VIII. News about his friends and neighbors who were 
also in service will be interesting to him. 


IX. The children will have many questions to ask of 
their long absent father—as he will of them. Such healthy 
give-and-take should be encouraged. 

X. The intelligent wife will welcome her veteran hus- 
band to the kind of home she and her husband have 


dreamed of and discussed together. This is the best wel- 
come of all. 








Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 
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e Parent education study groups 
e P.T.A. program chairmen 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 


Based on the article ‘‘Welcome 
Home, Father.” See page 4. 
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Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. From the point of view of the returning service- 
man, how does the situation in this country today differ 
from that existing after the last war? 

2. What are some of the problems that will arise in a 
home where children have not seen their father for sev- 
eral years? 

3. How can parents deal intelligently with children’s 
emotional upsets resulting from the excitement and read- 
justment occasioned by Father’s return? 

4. What is the best way to explain to a child why his 
father had to go to war? To prepare the child for his 
father’s homecoming? 

5. Is it abnormal for a child to be jealous of his father? 
What are some of the causes of such jealousy? 

6. What kind of letters should one member of a family 
write to another who must be away from home for a long 
time? Why are letters an important factor in preserving 
the solidarity of family life? 


7. What is your community doing about housing for 
returned veterans and their families? Had this problem — 


been foreseen during the war? 

8. What agencies are available in your community to 
veterans who need help or advice with personal, voca- 
tional, or medical problems? If any of these services are 
lacking, what can your P.T.A. do about securing them? 

9. If a young family is forced to live with the parents 


of husband or wife, what can the older couple do to give 


the young folks a wholesome amount of privacy and 
independence? 
10. Name some ways, not mentioned in this article, 


in which wives, parents, relatives, and friends may make 
adjustment difficult for the returned serviceman. Simi-— 


larly name ways in which they may help him. 
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A radio script based on this article will be available on 
May 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, 
National Congress chairman of the Radio committee. 
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NORMAN DAMON 
Vice-President, Automotive Safety Foundation 


HOW ABOUT 


TOMORROW'S 





WO and a half million boys and girls reach driving 
[xe each year. Yet because in many states our 

driver-licensing laws are not strict enough to weed 
out the mediocre or careless drivers, thousands of these 
inadequately trained young people endanger not only 
their own lives but also the lives of others with whom 
they share the highways. 

If the fathers and mothers of America had any com- 
forting thought as they sent their sons off to war, it was 
that before going into action those young men had re- 
ceived the best training the armed forces could give them. 

Is it not strange, then, that many of these same par- 
ents, without a single qualm, send their children to face 





© Automotive Safety Council 


the dangers of the highways with only a bare minimum 
of driver training? These highway dangers are no less 
real than those of the battle fronts. In one prewar year 
the highway accident toll amounted to nearly 40,000 
killed and 1,400,000 injured. And the highest fatality rate 
on a miles-traveled basis, studies reveal, occurred among 
drivers under twenty! 


Driving—an Art and a Science 


OST parents will recall how they themselves learned 

to drive a car in the good old days. Dad, a relative, 

or a friend showed them how to shift gears, throw out the 

clutch, and apply the brake—and off they went on their 
own. The ability to start and stop a car made a driver. 

But today knowledge of manipulation isn’t enough. 

The millions of drivers involved in accidents each year 
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DRIVERS? 


all know how to manipulate a car. What most of them 
don’t know are the rules of the road, for a violation of the 
law is a contributing factor in two out of three fatal acci- 
dents. Many don’t know what constitutes a safe speed; 
how to drive under unusual conditions—fog, rain, and 
sleet; and the importance of not driving while under the 
influence of liquor. Knowledge, tempered with good 
judgment and a developed sense of responsibility, in ad- 
dition to skill, is essential to good driving. 

A few years ago a sixteen-year-old girl from Evanston, 
Illinois, Patricia Borman, won a nation-wide driving con- 
test for high school boys and girls. When 
Patricia decided to enter the contest she 
didn’t know how to drive. Starting from 
scratch she became a champion, with the 
aid of expert teachers and four months 
of steady practice during which she drove 
a total of ten thousand miles. Compare 
this modern training with the few hours 
of instruction most of today’s adult driv- 
ers have had! 


Super Drivers for Superhighways 


HE solution to our traffic accident 

problem lies in sound application of 
the tried and proved safety formula— 
education plus enforcement plus engineer- 
ing. Schools can make a vital contribu- 
tion to the educational phases of this pro- 
gram by making driver-training courses 
available to boys and girls of high school 
age. These courses should include class- 
room instruction and, if possible, road 
instruction as well. 

The high school is the logical place for 
such training. Young people usually show 
their first tangible interest in driving 
when they reach the teens. Few have 
learned to drive, so no bad driving habits have been 
formed. A good beginning was made during the war when 
the Army launched preinduction driver-training courses 
in thousands of high schools throughout the country. 
Many schools, previously doubtful of the value of these 
courses, are planning to continue them as a part of the 
regular curriculum. 

Although the casualties on the battlefield have ended 
with the peace, no such armistice has been declared 
against highway accidents on the home front. Already, 
with the lid off wartime driving restrictions, the mount- 
ing traffic accident rate is cause for alarm. August 1946 
registered a 26 per cent increase over August 1944. 

Driver training in our high schools won’t be the cure- 
all for traffic accidents, but it will be one important step 
in the right direction. It is a step that parents and teach- 
ers should urge every community to take. 
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of the motion picture as a teaching tool. The armed 

services have demonstrated the value of films made 
for the teaching of specific subjects. But the schools 
have far too few good films for this purpose. Most of the 
eight thousand or more that are listed as educational are 
advertising or industrial films or material that has little 
or no applicability. Two outstanding men in charge of 
large film libraries in California have declared that less 
than a hundred of these eight thousand educational films 
are fit for use in the schools. 


On the other hand, the schools cannot afford to have 
motion pictures made for them by real teaching experts 
in collaboration with the best technical skill that Holly- 
wood has developed. Many of the strictly educational 
films used today were made by educators who lacked this 
skill and succeeded in making of the vital motion picture 
something as dull as a ponderous textbook. Thus the very 
purpose of the educational film—to bring life to the 
student’s learning—has been defeated. 


{kro is no longer any need to preach the merits 


‘is facilitate a vast new film production that will fit 
the needs of the schools of 1946 and onward, a most 
important service organization has been launched in the 
heart of the motion picture industry. It is the California 
Educational Film Research Institute, a nonprofit corpo- 
ration. Its purpose is to heed and serve the tremendous 
demand for a central clearinghouse that has arisen in the 
nontheatrical film field and among the educators of the 
nation. Its sole motive is to foster the free, impartial de- 
velopment of visual education and to cooperate and serve 
with all individuals and groups working toward that goal. 


The institute is the answer to an educational and com- 
mercial demand that has been crystallizing for many 
years. Just ten years ago, in Washington, D. C., under 
the sponsorship of the American Council on Education, 
tentative plans for the incorporation of such an organiza- 
tion were brought to the attention of the General Educa- 
tion Board of the Rockefeller Foundation for long-term 
financing. However, the film institute was not actually 
formed at that time. Later, when the project was ready 
to be brought up for actual incorporation, the war was in 
progress and plans were postponed. 


‘\ ITH V-E Day, however, came a rapid reawakening of 
many active leaders in the field of visual education. Asso- 
ciations to promote the use of films and other aids were 
launched in several centers in the East, but none of them 
have adopted the vast program originally planned ten 
years ago. It is this program, mapped out by the com- 
bined efforts of several hundred educational and civic 
groups throughout the country, that the California Edu- 
cational Film Research Institute has taken over and 
adapted to current needs. 
—RutTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Bad Bascomb— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, S. Sylvan 
Simon. A new western drama brings to the screen a threadbare 
plot so skillfully interpreted that it maintains one’s interest 
throughout. Suspense, pathos, and comedy are combined to 
make this an een of its type. Set in the days of 
wagon trains, Indian raids, and small pioneer towns, it gives an 
accurate account of the hardships endured by small groups of 
people who moved westward. The role of Bad Bascomb is made 
to order for Wallace Beery. Cast: Wallace Beery, Margaret 
O’Brien, Marjorie Main, J. Carrol Naish. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good western Entertaining Entertaining 





Spring Parade of 1946— Monogram. Direction, Phil Karlson. 
This fairly entertaining, light musical comedy has some well- 
staged dance and specialty acts, and the thin story provides 
opportunity for original songs and orchestrations by Will Os- 
borne and his band. Two numbers by Louis Jordan’s band are 
clever, and the comedy is mildly amusing. Cast: Gale Storm, 
Phil Regan, Connie Boswell, The Three Stooges. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair * Fair Fair 





The United States—British Information Service. Produced 
in Britain for the British Armed Forces. Written by Eric 
Ambler; commentary by David Niven. Here is a successful at- 
tempt to teach United States history visually and dramatically. 
The film holds interest continuously and presents its informa- 
tion in a simple, straightforward manner. The citizens of the 
United States can learn much from this English picture, not only 
about the history of their country but about how to make a 
a good educational film by combining showmanship with 
teaching. 


Exceptional for all ages 





The Virginian—Paramount. Direction, Stuart Gilmore. This 
classic of the West—when men took the law into their own 
hands and a pretty schoolteacher meant sure romance—is di- 
rected with a deft touch. The color photography is excellent, 
and the cast is exceptionally good. Less stress on drinking, 
shooting, and killing and more footage given to the humor of 
the novel would have made this a more entertaining picture. 
ere Joel McCrea, Brian Donlevy, Sonny Tufts, Barbara 
ritton. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Yes Exciting for 
nervous children 

FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





The Hoodlum Saint—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
Norman Taurog. A good film with a theme that points a way 
out for those who have sought happiness built upon a perishable 
foundation. The story is told in a nonchalant manner, and the 
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cast is fine. Cast: William Powell, Esther Williams, James 
Gleason, Lewis Stone, Angela Lansbury. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Good Mature 





Sentimental Journey—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Wal- 
ter Lang. This elaborately set picture, concerned with child 
psychology, keeps the audience in weeping anticipation. A little 
girl, new to the screen and with great emotional powers, lends 
reality to the fantasy with which the plot is involved. The back- 
ound of the East River and Long Island Sound helps to em- 
phasize the contrast between adult and child thinking. The 
acting is human; the script is simple; and the direction is excel- 
lent. Cast: John Payne, Maureen O’Hara, William Bendix, 

Connie Marshall, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
8-14 


Adults 14-18 
Entertaining Entertaining Too emotional 











The Seventh Veil—British-Universal. Direction, Compton 
Bennett. A psychological drama with dialogue that is excep- 
tionally well written, being brief and forceful. The direction is 
clear-cut, and there is an absence of clutter throughout. The 
characterizations are so simply and naturally presented that 
they impart the utmost conviction and reality to an interesting, 
worth-while story. The music by the London Symphony Or- 
chestra and by Eileen Joyce, British pianist, is richly entertain- 
ing. Cast: James Mason, Ann Todd, Hugh McDermott, Her- 
bert Lom. 

8-14 


Adults 
Excellent Mature 


14-18 


Excellent 





Tarzan and the Leopard Woman—Lesser-RKO. Direction, 
Kurt Neumann. In this fast-moving melodrama Tarzan, aided 
only by the chattering Cheeta, wipes out an entire enemy tribe 
and saves Jane and Boy from impending violent death. The 
camera work—in reproducing the jungle backgrounds and the 
animal life, as well as the exaggerated |action—is still one of 
the outstanding features of this series. The picture will be of 
the usual interest to Tarzan fans. Cast: Johnny Weissmuller, 
Brenda Joyce, Johnny Sheffield, Acquanetta. 

4-18 8-14 


Adults 1 
Diverting Yes No; too much 
violent killing 





Terror by Night—Universal. Direction, Roy William Neill. 
One of the better Sherlock Holmes-Doctor Watson mystery 
thrillers. The fact that all the action takes place on a swiftly 
moving train gives the story added interest and suspense. The 
plot centers around a fabulous diamond, which disappears while 
en route to Scotland for delivery. Cast: Basil Rathbone, Nigel 
Bruce, Alan Mowbray, Renée Godfrey. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Too tense 





The Well-Groomed Bride—Paramount. Direction, Sidney 
Lanfield. This romantic comedy is lightly entertaining. Some 
of the scenes, particularly those of the ship and the launching, 
are interesting. The slight but fast-moving story presents a con- 
trast between youth’s ideas of moral ethics and the ideals of 





John Payne, Connie Marshall, and Maureen O’Hara 


in Sentimental Journey 
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poate Cast: Olivia de Havilland, Ray Milland, Sonny Tufts, 
ames Gleason. 





Adults 14-18 8-11 
Amusing Amusing Mature 
ADULT 





Behind Green Lights—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto 
Brewer. This murder-mystery melodrama, done in somber mood, 
has a dénouement that comes somewhat as a surprise. The di- 
rection is capable and the continuity good, but the story is 
sordid and unpleasant. Cast: Carole Landis, William Gargan, 
Mary Anderson, John Ireland. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 


The Blue Dahlia—Paramount. Direction, George E. Mar- 
shall. Another sordid melodrama, with fast action and suspense- 
laden scenes. The background is Hollywood and its environs— 
always a setting of interest. Both direction and continuity are 
good, and the characterizations convincing. However, with a 
drink in every scene and the most callous type of killing and 
slugging depicted, this is definitely not family fare. Cast: Alan 





La Veronica Lake, William Bendix, Howard Da Silva. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Cinderella Jones— Warner Brothers. Direction, Busby 
Berkeley. This absurd light comedy, almost slapstick at times, 
has an implausible story that proves a poor vehicle for the good 
cast. The action is rapid, the backgrounds are interesting, and 
there are a few funny spots, but as a whole the picture is r 
entertainment. Cast: Joan Leslie, Robert Alda, S. Z. Sakall, 
Edward Everett Horton. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Matter of taste Possibly, but a No interest 
waste of time 


Deadline at Dawn—RKO-Radio. Direction, Harold Clur- 
man. Here is a cleverly conceived and well-directed murder 
mystery with a fine cast. Paul Lukas, as the taxi driver, is out- 
standing. It is perhaps the very excellence of his performance 
that is the greatest weakness of the story, so completely does he 
elicit sympathy for the character he portrays. Despite this pos- 
sible shortcoming the picture is highly suspenseful and un- 
usually good entertainment of its type. Cast: Susan Hayward, 
Paul Lukas, Bill Williams, Joseph Calleia. 

Adults 14-18 * 8-14 
Good Not recommended No 








Diary of a Chambermaid— United Artists. Direction, Jean 
Renoir. This excellently produced, well-acted social drama, laid 
in France in the late nineteenth century, has an unpleasant 
story and unappealing characters. However, the background 
and costumes are extremely interesting. The action is full of 
suspense, at times becoming tense and sinister. Although the 
number of psychopathic persons seems out of proportion in so 
small a group, the characters are sufficiently well drawn to be 
convincing. This is the story of a French waif who goes as cham- 
bermaid to a wealthy provincial home. Cast: Paulette Goddard, 
Burgess Meredith, Hurd Hatfield, Francis Lederer. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting but sordid No No 


Idea Girl—Universal. Direction, Will Jason. A trite story, 
without either theme or logical plot, acted and directed with no 
attempt to make anything out of it. Evidently those who 
worked on the picture felt they had a hopeless assignment. Re- 
sult—one hour of boredom. The film is about two men who run 
a song-publishing business and a girl who handles their pub- 
licity. Cast: Julie Bishop, Jess Barker, Alan Mowbray, George 


Dolenz. 
14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Mediocre Mediocre No 








Portrait of Maria—Filmas Mundiales—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Direction, Emilio Fernandez. This legendary tale of 
love and tragedy in Old Mexico has beautifully photographed 
native settings as background and colorful costumes to add 
interest. The excellent Mexican cast gives reality to the story 
and, in a measure, an understanding of the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and intolerance that bring about the tragic death of an 
innocent girl. Cast: Dolores Del Rio, Pedro Armendariz, Al- 
berto Galan, Rafael Icardo. ye mH 


Adults 
Interesting Mature No 
37 














The Precious Preschool Years 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 





Outstanding Points 


I. When the new baby arrives, the parents must 
always expect some jealousy from the child who has up 
to now been the baby of the family. 


If. Children usually accept advance notice of the ex- 
pected newcomer calmly and naturally and are pleased 
to have some part in the preparations for his arrival. This 
frank, open attitude about the expected event helps to 
minimize jealousy but will not entirely eliminate it. 


Ill. Emotional as well as intellectual preparation for 
the new brother or sister is necessary if the older child is 
to relinquish without difficulty his own place as the baby 
of the family. 


IV. Such emotional preparation begins long before the 
new baby is even expected. It involves the whole rela- 
tionship between the child and his parents from his own 
infancy through his period of adjustment to the next 
baby in the family. 


VY. Even a well-adjusted child—one who has been 
prepared both intellectually and emotionally —may cre- 
ate difficulties when his new baby brother or sister comes 
into the home. 


VI. He may express his troubled feelings in various 
ways. Often he himself reverts to infantile behavior, 
in conscious or unconscious competition with the baby 
who seems to be supplanting him. He may show hostility 
to the newcomer and even try to hurt him. 


VII. At such times understanding parents reassure 
the child by demonstrating their love for him even though 
they have to stop his aggressions toward the baby. From 
the very moment the new baby arrives, special effort 
should be made to pay extra attention to the older child 
and to make him feel how dearly he is loved. 





| A radio oy based on this article will be available on 
May 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, Na- 
tional Congress chairman of the Radio committee. 
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VIII. The older child should be given opportunities to 
make the new baby his companion so that a solid, mutual 
affection between the two may have a chance to develop, 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Can parents expect to prepare a child for the com- 
ing of a new baby in such a way that all feelings of jeal- 
ousy will be prevented? 


2. How would you prepare a child emotionally for the 
coming of the new baby? What would you carefully 
avoid doing? 


3. Make a list of things parents can do to lessen the 
older child’s feeling of being displaced when the new 
baby comes into the home. 


4. Make a list of things the older child can do in 
preparation for the coming of the baby. List things he 
can do for the baby after it arrives. 


5. Why is it natural for the older child to be jealous of 
the newcomer? 


6. What are some of the outstanding signs of jealousy? 
How should parents handle each of these symptoms? 


7. Discuss ways in which parents and other members 
of the family can reassure the older child of his place in 
their affections. What things should they particularly 
avoid doing? 


8. Why is it important that the older child be helped 
promptly to get over his feelings of jealousy? 


9. Discuss ways in which the older child and the baby 
can learn to know and enjoy each other. 


10. By what steps does a child become interested in 
learning to help care for his baby sister or brother? 


References 


Bell, Evelyn S., and Faragoh, Elizabeth. The New Baby. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1938. 
A picture book of photographs telling the story of Jack and 
“‘his” new baby before and after the baby’s arrival. 
Plant, James S. “Does Your Child Feel Secure?” National 
Parent-Teacher, January 1944, pp. 12-14. 
Powdermaker, Florence, and Grimes, Louise. Children in the 
Family. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 
Chapter IX, “Relations to Family and Friends,” includes 
consideration of a child’s relation to the new baby in the 
family. 
Thom, Douglas A. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1927. 
This standard work is still up to date. Chapter XI, “Jeal- 
ousy,” throws light on the problems discussed in our current 
study course article. 
Wolf, Anna W. M. The Parents’ Mcnual: A Guide to the Emo- 
tional Development of Young Children. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1941. 
Chapter 1, entitled “Bringing Home the Baby,” and more 
especially Chapter 4, “Brothers and Sisters,” are relevant to 
this month’s study course article. 
Zimmerman, Naomi. The Newcomer. Chicago: Ziff-Davis, 1945. 
A helpful story to read to the child who must face competition 
with a younger brother or sister. 
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Looking into Legislation 


ERMANENT legislation for a school lunch pro- 

gram will soon be a reality. As this column is 
being written, the school lunch bill, H.R.3370, hav- 
ing passed both houses of Congress with differing 
amendments, is in conference. The conferees are 
all convinced that the bill put to the House and 
Senate for final passage must give state depart- 
ments of education responsibility for the school 
lunch programs and for the distribution of funds 
within the states. They also agree that the bill 
must provide that Federal activities having to do 
with distribution of funds stop at the state level. 

The only difference of opinion concerns non- 
public schools. Some conferees hold that public 
funds should be used both to feed children in 
parochial schools and to provide lunchroom super- 
vision and equipment. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has taken the position that 
all children in this country should be given well- 
balanced, nourishing noon meals, but it maintains 
that public funds earmarked for other purposes 
in the law should be restricted to public schools. 

The conferees agree with the National Congress 
that the local school authorities should determine 
their own needs and order those commodities dis- 
tributed by the Department of Agriculture accord- 
ingly. Dumping surplus products on the schools 
will thus be made unlawful. 

Title Two of the bill—which provides Federal 
funds, to be matched by states, for assistance in 
administering the school lunch program, employ- 
ing superviscrs, training directors, setting up nu- 
trition education programs, and securing equip- 
ment—was deleted in the bill passed by the House 
but retained in that passed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are considering the routing of these funds 
through the Department of Agriculture for distri- 
bution instead of through the Office of Education. 

The National Congress opposes this maneuver, 
believing firmly that Federal grants-in-aid for 
schools should be administered by school authori- 
ties at Federal as well as state and local levels. 

The state branch officers and members have 
done a splendid job of informing their congress- 
men about their state and local school lunch needs. 
In pushing for school lunch legislation, they did 
not forget the principles of sound government and 
good school administration. Furthermore, they 
gained sufficient support to pass the school lunch 
bill in the midst of a growing campaign for na- 
tional economy. Representatives and _ senators 
alike admit that the Congressional drive for school 
lunch legislation has been characterized by more 
united, persistent, informative, and intelligent ac- 
tion than any other they have witnessed recently. 

Once the bill is passed, it will be up to all 
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Contributors 


When IRMA SIMONTON BLACK writes about babies 
and children she is writing both as a parent and as a 
teacher. Herself a mother, she is also a staff member of 
the Bank Street Nursery School in New York City. In 
addition to these two energy-consuming careers, she 
finds time to conduct an excellent column on child care 
in one of New York’s large daily papers. ~ 


Since he warned us so energetically about the ““V-J 
Day letdowns” last November, WILLIAM Dow Bout- 
WELL has joined the staff of Scholastic Magazines, 
where his many-sided experience in education and 
public affairs will enrich his work as interpreter of and 
for youth. Dr. Boutwell was formerly the editor of 
the American Vocational Association Journal and be- 
fore that a staff member of the U.S. Office of Education. 


A. L. CRABB is a teller of tales second to none. Is 
there a National Parent-Teacher reader anywhere who 
does not know, almost as well as he knows his own home 
town, Mr. Crabb’s delightful Plum Springs? It was 
there in the Plum Springs School that our storyteller 
got his start in the educational field—in which he now 
holds a position of eminence as professor at George 
Peabody College. 


GEORGE J. KABAT has served in the Army more than 
three years, participating in four campaigns. He was in 
the Corps of Engineers and attached to the OSS in the 
European Theater of Operations. In civilian life he is 
an educator of note, now with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. As president of the State Junior College at 
Trinidad, Colorado (1939-41), he won recognition as 
the youngest college president in the United States. 


MARGARET MEAD, one of the world’s leading anthro- 
pologists, is no ivory-tower scientist. She uses her re- 
search into primitive ways of living to interpret and 
clarify modern social problems. In her popular And 
Keep Your Powder Dry she analyzes American life as 
effectively as she does the customs of other cultures in 
such books as Coming of Age in Samoa. 


That BONARO W. OVERSTREET no longer needs an 
introduction to National Parent-Teacher readers is 
abundantly confirmed by the mounting sales of her new 
book, How To Stay Alive as Long as You Live. This 
recent National Congress publication has not only 
reached best-seller status but has brought scores of 
appreciative letters from Mrs. Overstreet’s admirers. 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL, one of the country’s leading 
educators, was recently dean and academic adviser of 
the American university center at Biarritz. Out of this 
educational venture came a deepened awareness of 
what the modern G.I. really wants and seeks in an 
academic life. Dr. Russell, associate dean in the divi- 
sion of social sciences at the University of Chicago, 
began his army experience in World War I, 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for 
this month’s “‘P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Frank S. Root, editor, 
Iowa Parent-Teacher, and Mrs. L. S. Mumford, president, 
Iowa Congress; J. L. Walthall, principal, Tazewell High 
School, Virginia, and Mrs. Berry D. Willis, president, Virginia 
Congress. 
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parent-teacher members to push for whatever 
state legislation is necessary to take full advan- 
tage of the law, and to see to it that funds are 
distributed and supervision set up where nutri- 
tional needs are greatest. —EDNA CALLAGHAN 
N.C.P.T. Washington Legislation Committee 
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Nominees for National Offices. The nominating committee of the National Congress 
presents the following nominees for election to National offices in May 1946: for 
president, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Arlington, Tennessee; for first vice-president, 
Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin Falls, Idaho; for secretary, Mrs. Gertrude E. Flyte, 
Mitchell, South Dakota; for treasurer, G. L. Maxwell, Denver, Colorado. 





An SOS from President Truman. Mrs. William A. Hastings has wired her acceptance 
in response to the following urgent telegram sent her on March 12 by the President 
of the United States: "I AM ASKING YOU AS CITIZEN AND LEADER IN A FIELD CONCERNED 
WITH FOOD RELIEF CRISIS TO SERVE AS MEMBER OF NATIONAL FAMINE EMERGENCY COUNCIL. 
COUNCIL MEMBERS WILL BE ASKED TO TAKE THE LEAD IN THEIR ORGANIZATIONS OR AREAS 

IN PROMOTING UNDERSTANDING OF THE FACTS ABOUT THE DANGER OF STARVATION OF PEOPLE 
IN THE WAR ZONES ABROAD AND ABOUT THE NECESSITY TO CONSERVE FOOD AT HOME TO MEET 
THOSE NEEDS. . . . YOU WILL BE ASKED TO SERVE IN YOUR COMMUNITY AND ORGANIZATION 
TO FURTHER OBJECTIVES OF EMERGENCY FOOD PROGRAM AND TO SUBMIT YOUR SUGGESTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS. PLEASE WIRE ME PROMPTLY OF YOUR ACCEPTANCE. HARRY S. TRUMAN. 





Toward Safer Streets and Highways. One principal aim of the President's Highway 
Safety Conference, to be held May 8, 9, and 10, will be to launch a vigorous plan 
of public backing for official traffic safety programs under the auspices of the 
Committee on Organized Public Support. Charles W. Phillips, second vice-president 
of the National Congress, has been appointed to this committee and will attend 
the conference in that capacity. Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, National Congress chairman 
of Safety, is a member of the subcommittee now at work on a report containing 
recommendations for this all-important campaign. 














Educational Rehabilitation. A matter of grave concern to all educational agencies 
and organizations in the United States is the immediate need of liberated coun- 
tries for school materials, equipment, and personnel. Since this need must be met 
voluntarily and cooperatively, the American Council on Education called a con- 
ference on educational rehabilitation March 10 and 1l in Washington, D. C., to 
discuss what has already been done and what further steps must be taken by all the 
agencies concerned. The National Congress was represented at the conference by 
its chairman of School Education, Agnes Samuelson. 








For More and Better Homes. When the National Housing Conference held a highly 
important three-day meeting in New York City, March 14-16, Mrs. Albert L. Gardner, 
regional vice-president, attended the sessions as N.C.P.T. representative. 























A Cooperative Job Well Done. In a few months the War Relocation Authority will 

be liquidated, after four years of work with and for the people of Japanese de- 
scent who were evacuated from the West Coast. The National Congress was able to 
be of service to these evacuees both in relocation centers and in the inland com- 
munities where so many had to find new homes and friends. As the Authority 
prepares to close its books, its director, Dillon S. Myer, has written a personal 
letter to the president of the National Congress. "You and your organization," he 
writes, "have shared in this work, and I want to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation for all that you have done. The parent-teacher organization has 
been most helpful-——at the National level in encouraging the formation of the 
center groups and at the local level in preparing communities for the acceptance 
of relocated families and integrating them into the existing associations." 











Looking Ahead with UNESCO. In Washington, D. C., on March 14, Mrs. Hastings par- 
ticipated in an informal meeting conducted by the Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs of the U.S. Department of State. This one-day confer- 

ence was called to discuss a number of questions regarding the possible establish- 
ment of a national commission related to UNESCO. 
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